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PARIPAN 


ENANEL 


‘*The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 











QUESTION: 


Who made Gt. Britain famous for R 
producing the world’s finest 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES ? ... of course! 








War-tume needs whether in Uniform o 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and “ARDENTE” is your 
way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of 
hearing or very deaf—for Church, Home 
Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a real 
need satisfied. 

NO CONSULTATION FEE— 
Call or write for details and Aurameter 
Test without fee or obligation. 


Ardente, Litd., 
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That awkward moment 
when children beg for 


something sweet .. . 











in these days of 


i. When children beg for 
something sweet, it’s because 
their active, growing bodies 
are in need of an extra 


ration of energy. 


2. The 


Horlicks, which comes from 


sweetness of 


the natural milk sugar and 
malt sugars in it, is loved 
by children and it gives 
them added energy im a 
form which their bodies make 
use of at once. 


3. It passes into the blood- 
stream without putting any 
strain on the digestion and 


sO never causes “ upsets.” 


4. Horlicks contains 14- 
15% of body-building 
protein, One-half of this 


HORLICKS 








Six Facts 


every mother 


ought to know 


food restrictions 


protein is derived from full- 
cream milk, one of the very 
best “ protective” foods. 


§. Calcium—which builds 
firm bones and good teeth 
—is also contained in 
Horlicks to the extent of 
The 
milk sugar in Horlicks helps 


77.2 mg. per ounce. 


the child to use this calcium 
to the best advantage. 

6. Horlicks is a complete 
food. So it helps to make 
good any lack of essential 
elements in the child’s other 
food, and 


tendency to monotony in 


corrects any 


his diet. Let your children 
have Horlicks these days. 
They’ll love it and they will 
be all the better for it. 


Prices from 2)-, 
the same as before 
the war. From all 


chemists & grocers. 
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OF FOOD 























PACTS NZ 


A FEW commonsense rules of diet may make 


all the difference to your sleep. Don’t have a heavy 


supper, which might cause indigestion. Instead have a 


light nourishing meal, and eat it some hours before you 


go to bed. 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


A Light Supper Dish 


Try fish and celery casserole for 
supper. Cut 1} lbs. fillets of any 
white fish into convenient pieces. 
Roll in flour or oatmeal seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and put in 
your casserole together with the 
outside sticks of a good head of 
celery chopped into inch lengths. 
Add three or four potatoes roughly 
sliced, cover with milk and water, 
half and half, and cook very slowly 
for 14 hours. Season with salt and 
pepper before serving. 


How to make a HAY-BOX 
Hay-box cookery is particularly 
stews, 

pulses, 


suitable for 
vegetables, 


soups, root 
porridge and 
bacon. And it 
saves fuel. 

A wooden 
box measuring 
about 2 ft. 
deep and 2 ft. 
6 in. square is 
a convenient 
size. You can 
often buy one 
at your grocers. It must be fitted 
with a strong lid, secured with 
hinges and a hasp. 








First line the box and lid with 
several thicknesses of newspaper; 
then, if you have it, with some clean, 
old flannel or felt. Use tacks to keep 
these linings in place. 

Pack the box tightly with hay to 
within about 4 ins. of the top, 
making two nests in the hay for 
your cooking pans. A padding of 
hay should also be fixed to the under- 
side of the lid. 

Make a hay cushion 4 ins. thick 
to put on top of your pans. 

To use the hay-box, bring your 
food to the boil in a pan on the 
stove, put on the lid tightly, then 
wrap the pan in newspaper and put 
it in one of the nests in the hay-box. 
Cover with the cushion, fasten the 
lid and leave the food to cook, allow- 
ing at least twice as long as for 
ordinary simmering. When required, 
heat up on the stove again before 
serving. 

TELE TETEI PONT De 


Said Mrs. A to Mrs. B: 
** Your meals have such variety ! 
In vain for new ideas I hunt— 
I can’t think how you do it!” 
Said Mrs. B to Mrs. A: 
** At 8.15 a.m. each day 
I listenin to KITCHEN FRONT, 
And after that, Go To It!” 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S MASTERPIECE DAMAGED BY A NAZI BOMB: THE HIGH ALTAR OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
DESTROYED BY FALLEN MASONRY. 


| rectangular hole 20 ft. by 10 ft., and tons of masonry crashed directly on to 
the High Altar, dating from 1888, and smashed it to the ground, the Cross 
the candles, and the altar ornaments being also crushed 


The High Altar of St. Paul's Cathedral was destroyed by great blocks of masonry 
which fell when a Nazi bomb exploded on the choir roof during a recent raid. 


The bomb penetrated the roof at the eastern end of the cathedral, making a | 
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S° far, the war has suggested two things about 
modern England very clearly. The first is that 
our people have lost nothing of their ancient vigour 
and courage. The second is that to enable them to 
do themselves justice they require the right kind of 
leaders. This necessity has been overlooked in time 
of peace. It cannot be escaped in time of war. The 
truth, I am afraid, is that those who have ruled them 
for the last few decades have not been quite worthy 
of the common people of England. There have been, 
as in the past, certain great 
national figureheads and 
some daring pilots — the 
beloved King George V. ; 
Baldwin and the two 
Chamberlains ; Kitchener, 
Snowden and Churchill ; 
the Welsh meteor, Lloyd 
George, and the dogged 
Borderer, Haig. But the 
common level of national 
leadership has been lower 
than at any time since 
the second and _ third 
decades of the eighteenth 
century. The ruling class 
who direct not only the 
policy, but the thought, 
economic life and religion 
of the people, have failed, 
on the whole, to give 
positive leadership. The 
average Member of 
Parliament, the average 
banker or stockbroker 
or lawyer, the average 
author, and the average 
clergyman of twentieth- 
century England have 
all been decent enough 


fellows. But they were 
not leaders. They lacked 
not only  inspiration— 


gusto, guts, kick—but 
wanted understanding of 
the people of England. 
They were divided by a 
gulf from the people 
they governed, and they did not govern. Only 
on the racecourse did the ruling classes offer what 
the common people of England recognise as leader- 
ship. That was why Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtes- 
gaden caused such a thrill at the time. It seemed, 
though the event may have proved otherwise, a real act 
of leadership, after long last, by a member of the 
English governing class. And that is why Winston 
Churchill's leadership in an hour of peril and momentary 
eclipse has meant so much to England. It reminds 
those who know English history of the younger Pitt. 


The reasons for this are not hard to find. Since 
the fall of the monasteries and the medieval aristocracy, 
the real rulers of England have been drawn from the 
smaller country gentry. They were vigorous, high- 
spirited, and, by virtue of their comparative poverty, 
industrious and democratic. They mingled by mar- 
riage with all classes of the population ; they shared 
the same work, agriculture, and the same recreation, 
sport, as the great bulk of the people. They were 
well fitted to be rulers, and under their leadership 
an island people of five millions possessed themselves, 
in the course of ten generations, of the sovereignty 
of a quarter of the world, and the moral and political 
supremacy of the whole of it. Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee was, in a sense, the commemoration 
of the triumphs of the ruling class of England. 


Yet even at the time of that gilded apotheosis, 
the seeds of decay had been sown, The squirearchy, 
for all its integrity and its robust love of field sports, 
had long been subjected to degenerating influences. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, the lean squires 
of a more spartan age had grown fat with the enor- 
mous increase in the national wealth, due to overseas 
trade and the internal industrial revolution. The 
heads of our ancient manorial houses—hitherto the 
true fathers of their country and sometimes in more 
senses than one—had no longer occasion to work 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


or think for their living. They left working and 
thinking to others—to the family agent and the 
family solicitor—and devoted themselves to enjoying 
the wealth they had attained. There is a great gulf 
between Jack Mytton of Halston or Squire Osbaldeston 
of the early nineteenth century and Peter Shakerley 
or Ralph Verney of a century before. The sons of 
the rich ceased to be the leaders and companions of 
their poorer neighbours, and became a class apart— 
educated at special rich men’s schools and colleges, 
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THE DAMAGED LEADEN EASTERN ROOF OF ST. PAUL’S, SHOWING WHERE THE BOMB EXPLODED, DISLODGING HUGE 
FRAGMENTS OF MASONRY FROM ONE OF THE ARCHES OF THE MAIN ROOF AND SENDING THEM HURTLING DOWN 
ON TO THE HIGH ALTAR AND THE CHOIR FLOOR, 90 FT. BELOW. 





A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HOLE TORN BY THE EXPLODING 
BOMB IN ONE OF THE ARCHES OF THE MAIN ROOF AT 
THE EASTERN END OF THE CATHEDRAL 
THE BARE WOODEN RAFTERS OF THE UPPER ROOF OF 
ST. PAUL'S, THROUGH WHICH THE BOMB FIRST PENETRATED 


SHOWING ALSO 


(L.N.A.) 


living a special rich man’s kind of life in a rich man’s 
park or a rich man’s residential district of the Metro- 
polis, marrying not into other classes, but into their 
own kind, and pursuing occupations that were confined 
exclusively to the rich. In all this, they lost touch 
with the rest of the nation, and in doing so they 
ceased to lead it. Even in the eighteen-forties, the 
gentlemen of England, whose names so delighted the 
alien historian-politician Disraeli, were already ceasing 
to rule at the centre, though they were still monarchs 
of all they surveyed at 
the rustic circumference. 
By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, their 
wonted places at West- 
minster or Whitehall were 
only open to them so far 
as they expressed their 
readiness to accept so- 
called popular doctrines 
which they never sub- 
scribed to in their hearts 
nor understood. Who has 
not seen a country gentle- 
man on the Conservative 
back benches voting for 
measures which in his 
private talk he deplores 
and damns?_ The process 
had been a gradual one, 
largely imperceptible, but 
by the time King 
George V. had succeeded 
to the throne, the gulf 
between rich and poor 
was almost complete. The 
gentle had become genteel, 
and the quality had been 
attenuated into the blood- 
less fiction of the best 
people. 


The last war for 
the moment restored the 
nation’s unity and, in 
the common life of the 
trenches, gave it back its 
leaders. Those who, by 
reason of their wealth, had had the advantages of 
superior education, found themselves, in the face of 
a common danger, sharing the same experiences and 
the same kind of life as their ordinary fellow-country- 
men. It gave them the knowledge, the self-confidence 
and, above all, the sympathy that all true leadership 
requires: the sense of responsibility as a sacred, 
inviolable trust that alone can bind men to their 
leaders in a link stronger than the fear of death. 
The artless lines of one soldier poet well expressed it— 

You were only their fathers, 

I was their officer. 
Only a soldier can understand the significance of this 
curious, to some people possibly meaningless, phrase. 


A great poem written in the trenches in 1917 
expresses the same thought. Robert Nichols put the 
sense of love and admiration an officer feels for his 
men into the opening verses of his great poem 
‘* Fulfilment.” 


Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? Grief still is mine. 

Other loves I have ; men rough, but men who stir 
More joy, more grief, than love of thee and thine. 
Faces cheerful, full of whimsical mirth, 

Lined by the wind, burned by the sun, 

Bodies enraptured by the abounding earth, 

As whose children, brothers we are and one. . . . 


The tragedy of those who learnt the meaning of 
leadership in the last war is that so few of those who 
survived—and so many died—were given any oppor- 
tunity in the life to which the nation returned after 
the war to show the same sense of responsibility they 
had learnt in the community of the trenches. It 
may be the redeeming virtue of this war that the 
lessons of national leadership now being learned anew 
may be turned to the service of a better common 
wealth when peace returns 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL HIT: THE HIGH ALTAR BEFORE AND AFTER DAMAGE. 
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THE BLACK AND GOLD MARBLE HIGH ALTAR, WITH FRONTAL MADE BY DISABLED HIGH ALTAR OBLITERATED BY THE IMMENSE MASONRY BLOCKS PRECIPITATED INTO 
MEN, BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION, BACKED BY THE 70-FT.-HIGH REREDOS. (G.P.A.) THE CHOIR BY THE EXPLODING BOMB ON THE CATHEDRAL ROOF. (Planet.) 
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THE 70-FT.-HIGH REREDOS BEFORE DAMAGE, WITH ITS ELABORATELY SCULPTURED SCENES { } “sic DEUS DILEXIT MUNDUM”—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AFTER THE BOMB EXPLOSION, 
SETTING OUT EVENTS FROM THE NATIVITY TO THE RESURRECTION. (G.P.A.) . SHOWING THE DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY THE TYMPANUM, OR CANOPY OF THE REREDOS. (For.) 
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The comparative photographic views reproduced above provide a clear impression of to the Cathedral from the late Duke of Newcastle, and one of the silver candlesticks 
the limited scope of the damage sustained by St. Paul's Cathedral as the result of were mutilated. Referring to the damage, which he described as “ serious, but not 
receiving a direct hit from a German bomb. The full impact of the explosion was irreparable,” in a sermon preached in the St. Dunstan's Chapel of the Cathedral on 
met by the stone roof, in which a hole was torn, measuring about 20 ft. by 10 ft., | October 13, Canon S. A. Alexander, senior resident. canon at St. Paul's, said that 
from which huge blocks of masonry fell 90 ft. direct on to the High Altar, which although considerable damage had been done, much of that which had been destroyed 
was completely demolished. The silver cross, studded with precious stones, a gift was of modern work. Work has been begun on repairing the gap in the Cathedral roof. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR: NELSON’S DOCKYARD AT | ANT 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LonDON News” 5 


























THE CAPSTANS AND THE SAIL-LOFTS USED BY NELSON’S SHIPS STILL STAND AT ENGLISH HARBOUR, IN THE WEST INDIES ISLAD 

STATES NAVY IS TO HAVE A BASE UNDER THE ANGLO- AMERICAN AGRE 
These incisive sketches made by Captain Bryan de Grineau at Nelson's Dock- Spanish way), the island discovered in 1493 by Columbus and named after the i irregu 
yard, Antigua, British West Indies, are specially topical at the present moment Seville church of Santa Marta la Antigua, was our most important naval base in sh: 
in view of the {35th anniversary (falling due two days after this issue's in the West Indies in the early nineteenth century, and it was at English stone- 
publication) of Nelson's resounding victory over the French and Spanish fleets | Harbour that Nelson resided while acting as Commander-in-Chief. Describing red-ro 
off Cape Trafalgar on October 21, 1805. Included among the naval and air | its present appearance, Sir Algernon Aspinall writes in ‘*‘ A Wayfarer in the sailors 
bases leased to the United States under the Anglo-American Agreement are West Indies": “ Picture to yourself a wide expanse of placid water, blue as month 
‘several of the most storied sites—-from the standpoint of English naval | the deepest indigo, surrounded by well-wooded hills with high mountains lofts 
history—-in the Caribbean. Thus Antigua (pronounced ‘‘ Anteega”™ in the | beyond; on an artificial brick-paved promontory jutting out into this lake an with 
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ANTIGUA—NOW, AFTER 135 YEARS, TO BE 


News” By CapTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A U.S. NAVAL BASE. 
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ISLAND OF ANTIGUA, WHERE THE UNITED 
AGREEMENT. 


irregular group of yellow two-storied buildings, mostly oblong 
in shape, with red roofs, and, on the hill opposite, a neat, 
stone-built residence like an English country house. The 
red-roofed buildings are the old naval barracks where the 
sailors lived—and died, too, like flies—during the hurricane 
months while the ships were careened and refitted, the sail 
lofts, and capstan- and store-houses all intimately associated 
with the memory of Nelson.” A key is given (right). 
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THE WAR AT SEA: EXCLUSIVE PICTURES OF DESTROYERS ON SERVICE. 











AN ELEMENT OF NAVAL WAR STRATEGY UTILISED 
(ALTHOUGH FRUITLESSLY) BY THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL GRAF 
SPEE’’ DURING THE VICTORIOUS’ BRITISH NAVAL 
ACTION OFF THE RIVER PLATE: A BRITISH DESTROYER 
LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN AT SEA. 












HESE photographs, exclusive to ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News,”’ demonstrating three phases of 
British naval activities at sea, are of particular interest 
as they were taken with destroyers on service. That 
above shows a British destroyer laying a heavy smoke- 
screen, which will have the effect of rendering any 
enemy attack extremely difficult and hazardous. A 
vivid idea of the surface effect of the exploding of a 
depth-charge in an area where an enemy submarine 
is believed to be lurking is provided by the right-hand 
picture ; while the illustration below shows two British 
destroyers carrying out a manceuvre at sea calculated 
to confuse any U-boats in the vicinity. A remark- 
able description by a ‘“‘ Times’ correspondent of the 
arrival at Malta during a fierce air raid of a part of 
the Mediterranean Fleet which had been absent in 
Eastern waters, appearing on October 9, said: ‘‘ The 
Maltese people know the Fleet well. They live by it 
and for it. Immediately they realised what this arrival 
portended and poured out in their thousands on to 
the terraces and quays, cheering enthusiastically. .. . 
The Baracca was black with people, while scores of 
dghaisas—the special Maltese type of sailing-boat—shot 
out from the shores and dashed about in a frenzy 
of joyful excitement.’’ The ancient bastions of the 
fortress, the report added, which had seen the coming 
and going of so many fleets of war, had never witnessed 
° a more stirring scene. PURGING THE OCEANS OF LURKING U-BOATS: A BRITISH DESTROYER CARRYING OUT A DEPTH-CHARGE ATTACK— 
A METHOD OF ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE LARGELY INSTRUMENTAL IN CONTROLLING THE U-BOAT MENACE. 
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ANOTHER FIRST-HAND PICTURE OF THE FLEET ON SERVICE, SHOWING TWO BRITISH DESTROYERS MANC@UVRING—TACTICS, CONFUSING TO THE ENEMY, WHICH ARE OFTEN FOLLOWED 
BY CONVOY ESCORTS, AS ALSO BY SHIPS OF THE CONVOYS THEMSELVES. 





THE TWO-SEAT TURRET “DEFIANT’’ FIGHTER—ONE OF OUR MOST POTENT WEAPONS OF AERIAL DEFENCE. 


An interesting feature of the new Boulton Paul “ Defiant'’ machine, a low - wing | Aircraft Production, calling for the urgent delivery of more “ Defiant" ‘planes in a recent 
cantilever monoplane, is the specially designed power-operated four-gun turret behind telegram to the Government director of an aircraft factory, wrote: ‘I impose 
the pilot This fighter has a three-bladed all-metal variable- pitch airscrew driven on you the duty of increasing this output and speeding the delivery of these 
by a Rolls-Royce “ Merlin"’ engine giving a speed of 300 m.p.h. The Minister of fighters. Use every resource, employ all energy. . . ."' (British Official Photograph.) 
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“THE YIELD OF THE 


bes so many books of memoirs coming out 
I suppose it is difficult to find a good title 
for a new one. But I wish that Admiral Sir Guy 
Gaunt could have found something less vague and 
generally applicable for the full, exciting, sensible, 
amusing and very individual compilation of memories 
which has just been published. The writing is not 
especially remarkable, though straightforward ; but 
the material is unexceptionable; books so varied 
and lively are few. 

His beginning scarcely forecasts his end. His 
father was a sort of Commissioner in charge of the 
gold - diggings at 
Ballarat. and in 
early youth (inter “wage 
alia) he hounded NG 
his father’s pigs a 
into the bush with 
terriers, in order ‘to 
enjoy pig-sticking 
with broom- 
handles, and forged 
a cheque in order to 
escape to Tasmania 
with a fellow 
infant - malefactor 
with a view to 
hunting kangaroos. 
When he demanded 
to join the Navy 
there wasn’t enough 
money for him, but 
he had his way 
about the sea, got 
into the Merchant 
Service, sailed with 
clippers in an 
atmosphere of 
marlinespikes, 
typhoons, _ black- 
birding, hibiscus 
flowers, and masts 
two hundred feet 
high, and at twenty-one found 
himself a junior officer in the 
Victorian Navy. 

War came early to him; he was 
in that Samoan Civil War in which 
several Great Powers took a hand. 
There he did one priceless service. 
“Admiral Kantz had given {me 
orders to burn Vailima which had 
been rather badly knocked out by 
the shelling. I thought fit to disobey 
the instructions. I reported so to 
the Admiral, telling my reason : that 
many thousands of people in the 
world worshipped the memory of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and that 
he would bring down a storm of 
protest on himself if he had the 
place destroyed.” 

All the seas he sailed, and 
adventures came to him everywhere. 
But when the great chance came, 
he was not at sea. No Jutland 
for him: they sent him to Washing- 
ton as Naval Attaché and he served 
his country magnificently and danger- 
ously, but not on the water. Once 
again, and from the inside, the story 
is told of those cunning and bung- 
ling manoeuvres of the Papens and 
Rintelens, in the frustration of which NAZI 
our author was a chief agent. 
Humour garnishes the whole tale, 
and his farewell to America is taken 
in a story about his going to an 
immensely full-dress dinner as a 
Commodore with epaulettes and rows of decorations 
and being announced by a butler, who misread a 
typed list, as ‘Mr. Grunt.’”’ The party ceased from 
then on to be solemn; I suspect as much of many 
a party joined by this sturdy, convivial soul. 

After the last war the Admiral retired from the 
Service and won three elections as a Conservative 





* "The Yield of the Years: A Story of Adventure Afloat and 
Ashore.” By Admiral Sir Guy Gaunt, K.C.M.G., C.B., Naval Attaché 
and Chief of the British Intelligence Service in the United States, 
1914-1918, Illustrated, (Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd.; 18s.) 


into British hands. 
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YEARS”: By ADMIRAL SIR GUY GAUNT, K.C.M.G., C.B.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


candidate. Too much work and worry led to 
insomnia. ‘I tried aspirin and used to take it 
practically by the pound, but with no effect. Night 
after night I tramped the streets vainly seeking sleep, 
until I knew every rut in Piccadilly from the Albany 
out to Sloane Square and back again. At last the 
strain became unbearable. I saw the Chief Whip, 
Sir Stanley Jackson, the famous cricketer, telling 
him that it was impossible for me to carry on any 
longer. Very much shocked, he asked me if I did 
not have someone who could look after me, adding 
that I ought to go away on a long holiday. I acted 





A TYPICAL WARTIME HAUL AT DOVER: ROYAL ENGINEERS DRAGGING IN A CRASHED MESSERSCHMITT “ 109,” THE PILOT OF WHICH, 


(PICTURED BELOW) THEY RESCUED. 





PILOT WERNER VOIGT, SURVIVOR OF THE CRASHED ME. “109” SEEN ABOVE 
BEING DRAGGED ASHORE AT DOVER, SMILING WITH RELIEF IN HIS CAPTORS’ COMPANY.: 


The rescued pilot of this German machine seems surprised to find himself being treated like a human being, in 1916. One may indeed go so 
after the horrific warning he had doubtless received from the Goebbels’ machine of his probable fate if he fell 


The Royal Engineers are continually rescuing their enemies in such ways, and the Nazis 
always seem surprised at their civilised treatment. 


on his advice. Booking a passage to Australia, I 
applied for the Chiltern Hundreds and dropped out 
of public life.” 

The next we hear about his movements is that he 
bought a _ thousand-ton four-masted schooner in 
Seattle, went to Hong Kong to get a Chinese crew 
for her, and roamed the seas in her for two-and-a-half 
years, dropping in at odd places like the Cocos Islands, 
and ending by selling the ship at Marseilles. Thinking 
it time to anchor at last, he settlod down in Tangier 
which “certainly possesses the best climate I have 
ever sampled,” and which he found so cheap that he 


in 
(British Official Photographs.) worse. 


even for a time kept a pack of hounds there. He 
ends on a lyrical note about the beauty and tran- 
quillity of the place. In view of recent events one 
cannot help wondering whether even now he has 
found the peaceful harbour for which he at last 
craved. If not, we may depend upon it that he will 
be ready for any emergency. 

And about his opinions on the present state of 
things there can be little doubt. His experiences in 
America left him with firm convictions about the 
stupidity, brutality and incorrigibility of the Germans 
and a permanent tendency to scrutinize our official 
approach to Ameri- 
can opinion. We 
have, he suggests, 
a talent for allow- 
ing the wrong sort 
of people to appear 
to represent us at 
delicate moments. 
“Some of the 
English people,”’ he 
says wistfully, ‘‘who 
came over to the 
States were hardly 
useful. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst called upon 
me ; what for, only 
Heaven can say,” 
and he goes on to 
tell comic but grim 
stories about the 
late Lord Aberdeen 
and other “ mis- 
guided _ creatures 
who arrived in New 
York to air their 
views in a manner 
that might lead a 
neutral nation to 
think we were a 
country divided 
against ourselves.” 

We pinched on money for 
propaganda services and we gave 
far too few news facilities for 
American newspaper correspond- 
ents—all of which he told all the 
mandarins when he came back in 
the middle of the war. We were 
lucky in the fact that the Germans 
were far stupider than ourselves. 
Even in 1919, when he visited 
Berlin, he found them all puzzled 
as to why America—which had seen 
allegedly neutral diplomats blowing 
up her factories and ships and 
murdering her citizens !—had be- 
come so incomprehensibly hostile 
to Germany, and asking ‘‘ who was 
responsible for the violent anti- 
German tone of the American 
Press?”” His reply simply had 
to be “ You, yourselves.” 

The same reply recurs now. 
Things haven’t changed much, 
the Admiral thinks. ‘‘I venture 
to predict that Germany will be 
ready to capitulate again only 
when she has been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated on land, sea, and 
air. History, they say, always 
repeats itself and the position 
to-day with regard to Germany 
is little different to what it was 


far as to say that it is somewhat 
The Nazis make no pre- 

tence of ruling the country through 
the Reichstag. They are a dictatorship, answerable 
to no one but themselves, and they are prepared to 
sacrifice half the German nation in pursuit of their 
aims and bankrupt the State finances beyond all 
reparation, before surrendering their self-invested 
powers. Admirable as it appears to inform the German 
people that we have no quarrel with them—only with 
their rulers — there still remains the formidable 
problem of getting rid of the leaders, who will cling 
as desperately to the sword as they did in the Great 


War, confident almost up to the last that their policy 
would prevail. 
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CHERBOURG BOMBARDED: A COMBINED NAVAL AND R.A.F. EXPLOIT. 


x, a ' 
: Pe cs “tine 
“LIKE 500 THUNDERSTORMS ROLLED INTO ONE’’—THE ATTACK ON ENEMY SHIPPING AT CHERBOURG ON OCTOBER 10. 


The success of the naval bombardment of Cherbourg on the night of October 10 and very large fires resulted. 
was largely due to the excellent co-operation of the R.A.F., which assisted in either 
reconnaissance and throughout the operation. A concentration of enemy shipping enemy light 
had been detected Our salvos were seen bursting effectively on the targets fire from enemy shore batteries. 


Our ships met with no opposition from the enemy 
during the approach or the bombardment, although it was known that 
forces were there. While returning, our main forces came under 
No damage or casualties, however, resulted 
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CHINA’S LIFE-LINE TO THE SEA: THE REOPENING OF THE, 
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MILLIONS OF TONS OF STONES AND SOIL WERE LABORIOUSLY PILED UP BY CHINESE Be | 
WORKMEN TO CARRY THE ROAD ACROSS MOUNTAIN GORGES. 














A LANDSLIDE BLOCKS THE BURMA KOAD AND TEMPORARILY DESTROYS IT. GANGS OF Seb) / 
* LABOURERS DYNAMITE THE MASS AND THRUST THE DEBRIS INTO THE VALLEY BELOW. a Ps ~y yy 
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C THE POST OFFICE AT LASHIO, THE BURMESE END OF THE GREAT BURMA ROAD AND THE rerminus 5 
OF THE RAILROAD FROM RANGOON AND MANDALAY. 


























A BIRD’S-EYE MAP OF THE BURMA ROAD, STRETCHING FOR NEARLY 1900 MILES, 
CHUNGKING, THE CAPITAL OF FREE CHINA, TO LASHIO, IN BURMA, | CONNEC 
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HOW THE BURMA ROAD, ONE OF THE WORLD'S WONDERS, WAS BUILT UP: 


A VIEW 





PRIMITIVE 


IMPLEMENTS 





HAIRPIN LOOPS OVER 5000 FEET, A LANDSLIDE HAS TEMPORARILY BLOCKED THE HIGHWAY. / \ IN YUNNAN PROVINCE, SHOWING COOLIES WITH THEIR 
: 4 3 : 
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Although the reopening of the Burma Road was generally anticipated after con- | which were rendered feasible by her occupation of Indo-China, where the French have point 
~ ic ores si] — ° . . . ‘ Ti 

tinuous Japanese acts of aggression and the recent forced military occupation of three well-equipped aerodromes in Langson, Moucay, and Thulangthuoneg, from which we 
Indo-China, followed by the three-Power Pact Japan entered into with the Axis the sector of 240 miles between Kunming and Hsia Kuan (shown in our bird's-eye has | 
Powers, the British Prime Minister's announcement that the road would be opened map above) is vulnerable, the distance, over mountainous country, being only some wes 
again to China for war supplies on October 18 was enthusiastically welcomed through 2 300 miles Kunming, in fact, the most important city along the road—connected — 
ut the Empire, the United States, and Russia After Mr. Churchill's declaration with Hanoi and the port Haiphong, ir Indo-China by a narrow-gauge French railroad Using 
the Jepanese Government intensified its threats to bomb this 1000-mile highway \ Was severely raided on October 13 The Chinese are, however. fortifying dange n ti 
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ROAD—AS BRITISH REPLY TO JAPAN’S THREATS. 
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a THE OLD SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS THE MEKONG RIVER, ON THE OLD ROUTE, 
2 NOW SUPPLANTED BY A NEW STEEL BRIDGE HIGHER UP. 
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3 
THE NEW STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE MEKONG RIVER, ABLE TO CARRY 2 
THE WEIGHT OF HEAVY LORRIES OVER THE I000-MILE ROUTE TO CHUNGKING,. é 
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IN re) rel HI A GLIMPSE OF KUNMING, THE GATEWAY TO FREE CHINA, CAPITAL OF YUNNAN PROVINCE, 726 MILES 
D NA EAST OF LASHIO, AND HAVING A RAILROAD CONNECTION WITH INDO-CHINA. 
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LY 1000 MILES, OVER PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAINS AND STEEP DESCENTS, FROM 
BURMA, ' CONNECTED BY RAILROAD WITH RANGOON, V/4 MANDALAY. 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF HSIA KUAN, A TYPICAL WESTERN CHINESE TOWN, SE. AMIDST 3 SALT-CARRIER PLODDING ALONG 


THE METALLED ROAD NEAR LUFENG, 6400 
TOWERING MOUNTAINS. NEAR THE HIGHEST POINT (9000 FEET) THE HIGHWAY CLIMBS. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, IN 


A COUNTRY OF SCRUBBY PINEWOODS 
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points and have a large aerodrome near Chu Hsiang, between Kunming and Hsia Kuan. of 772 miles, in less 
Termed “ China's Life-line to the Sea,” and doubly so now that the road from Haiphong frontier, 610 miles, the road, hugging precipitous mountains, and dropping down 
has been severed, the Burma Road is entitled to be regarded among the great modern by dizzy hairpin loops, one above another, with frightening abysses, has crossed 
wonders of the world. Despite intricate topographical and engineering difficulties 289 bridges, and 1959 culverts, 
enough to daunt the greatest road-engineers, and with no modern dev 


than a twelvemonth. Between Kunming and the Burma 


used by lorries of a capacity < to 10 tons More 
than 200 engineers and 160 ) dJabourers, including men, men, and even children 
human labour and only such primitive implements as were probably employ were engaged in the construction Other dazzling heights and depths traverse the 


Confucius, this new artery was completed in December a stretch two great rivers, the Mekong and Salween 
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Turkey effectively bridled. Then 


oma by the Axis Powers THE WAR WITH. NAZI GERMANY: *,#,,2:,Pombe, @ te 


,apparent. In view of the recent 
behaviour of Rumania it seemed 
certain that that country would 
be involved in them, whatever 
form they might take. The Balkan 
Entente, whose prospects -looked 
comparatively hopeful at the beginning of this 
year, when Italy was not a belligerent, has been 
weakened by the combined pressure of Italy and 
Germany. Rumania, the likelihood of whose dis- 
memberment in case of the failure of the Entente 
was always obvious, has been carved up by three 
States which do not form part of it, Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria, while the other members have 
looked on. Germany, into whose arms Rumania 
cast herself, has now cynically laid hands upon what 
was left, and in particular has seized the oilfield of 
Ploesti. It has been established that considerable 
numbers of German ground troops and air personnel 


“ 


GERMANY’S CHALLENGE TO THE 


have already arrived. German and Rumanian air- 
craft have already flown in mass formation over 
Bucharest. Italy is credited with the intention to 
establish a seaplane base at Constanza, where there 
are immense stores of oil. 

In the world's Press far-reaching and, on the face 
of it, extravagant speculation has resulted from these 
steps and from hints of further action to come. I 
have seen maps showing a pair of gigantic pincers 
closing upon the Suez Canal. The right claw was, 
of course, the Army of Marshal Graziani (who, we 
were informed on somewhat flimsy evidence, had 
been superseded by Field-Marshal Keitel) in Libya. 
The left pincer was thrust from Rumania, across the 
Golden Horn, over Asiatic Turkey and Syria, and 
down through Palestine to meet its fellow. Some 
comments were even to the effect that the left was 


AXIS MOVES IN THE BALKANS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the moving arm and that the right had now become 
of subsidiary importance and was there only for t e 
left to close upon. This may represent a true pic- 
ture, and again, it may not. Whether it does or not, 
it seems worth while considering the background 
to an operation such as it foreshadows. It is likewise 
well to glance first of all at some rather more obvious 
explanations which may be as near to the truth. 
Germany is almost certainly in need of bigger 
supplies of oil than she has been receiving from 
Rumania, and her partner in the Axis must be 
shorter still of the life-blood of modern military 
power. To the mentality of the Axis nothing could 


MARE NostruM" OF SOVIET RUSSIA, FOLLOWING THE SEIZURE OF RUMANIA AS A MILITARY BASE, 
AND SEAPLANE BASE AT MAMAIA, ON THE BLACK SEA: 


Despite a Berlin official declaration that it had informed the Soviet Government of German troops’ 
entry into Rumania, on October 15, Moscow flatly denied it. Reports say 30,000 troops have entered, 
art of a 150,000 army of occupation. Germany had demanded a naval and seaplane base at 
amaia, north of Constanza. It was further stated that several German submarines, taken down the 


A MAP SHOWING THE THREAT BY GERMAN PRESSURE TO RUSSIAN HEGEMONY, AND TO THE OIL 


forbidding navigation in her 


Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Lid. 


then appear more natural than that they should 
seize the oilfield and ration all supplies to outside 
customers, particularly to Greece and Yugoslavia, 
whom the dictators desire to hold in thrall. As 
regards Greece, it may be surmised that Italy has 
a special purpose, the acquisition of fresh submarine 
bases and perhaps also air bases, which could be 
more easily and safely fed with fuel than the Dode- 
canese. There is another. obvious purpose. As I 
pointed out last week, when I prophesied that some 
new villainy was impending in south-eastern Europe, 
Syria is displaying a certain passive resistance to 
Italian demands, and this is made possible by the 
independent attitude of Turkey to the north and 
the pressure of British forces in Palestine to the 
south. The Axis Powers must be aware that Syria 
would be more amenable to their wishes were 


over the French aircraft in Syria 
and use the supplies of oil in 
the country to increase the weight 
of the air attack upon Egypt. 
All this appears to me to provide 
an adequate explanation of recent 
events in Rumania. 
Yet it possibly does not afford a complete ex- 
planation. Ever since this war broke out, Russia 
and Germany have been jockeying for position in 
the Baltic and in the Balkans. In the earlier stages 
the Kremlin scored many successes, but the Finnish 
War, resulting though it did in final victory, con- 
stituted none the less a set-back for Russia. It not 
only showed up certain weaknesses in her military 
machine, but also depleted very seriously her stocks 
of war material. Then followed-Germany’s triumphs 
in Norway, the Low Countries and France, since 
when Russian stock has been falling. The policy 
of Russia is depicted by the more infatuated of her 
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AND THE REPORTED DEMAND OF A NAVAL 
PORT OF BATUM. 


Danube in parts and assembled on the spot, were actually operating in the Black Sea. Russia, 
“Mare Nostrum” for foreign vessels, was reported to have sunk a 
Rumanian monitor and two patrol boats. As we go to press, it is reported that Soviet troops have 
crossed the Bessarabian frontier in an attempt to seize control of the entire Danube delta. 


admirers in this country as infallible in skill and 
foresight, and, truth to tell, except in that matter 
of Finland, its deficiencies appear to have been due 
to lack of hardihood rather than to lack of brains. 
Now the Soviet is probably regretting that it did 
not intervene directly Germany attacked the Low 
Countries, iri which case France would not have been 
overcome, Italy would not have dared to intervene, 
and the menace which a powerful Nazi Germany 
must always present to Russia would probably by 
now have been ended. Though Italy is the junior 
partner in the Axis, the bitter dislike of Bolshevism 
entertained by Fascism—which is still Catholic to a 
large extent, whereas Nazi-ism is pagan—cannot 
fail to have some effect when Italy and Germany 
are allied. Hitler, too, may want to insure against 
Russia taking any such action as he probably has 
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GERMANY’S LATEST VASSAL STATE—RUMANIA AS BASE FOR NEW AXIS THRUST. 
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RUMANIA, NOW BLOODLESSLY SUBJUGATED BY NAZI MANCEUVRES, TO BE USED AS A STEPPING-STONE FOR ATTEMPTS TO 
STRIKE AT GREAT BRITAIN IN THE MIDDLE EAST: A MAP OF THE AREAS AFFECTED BY THE LATEST GERMAN AGGRESSION. 


Long apparent after her carving up by three States—Russia, Bulgaria and Hungary 
—Rumania, with the tempting lure of her Ploesti oilfield, was the inevitable 
victim of Nazi seizure. On October 11-12, on the pretext of defending Rumania 
from British hostility, considerable numbers of German troops swarmed over the 
frontier. Italians were also reported to be moving to Constanza, the Rumanian 
oil-port on the Black Sea, to establish a seaplane base. The strategical object 
of Germany has been variously defined. Hitler, at the Brenner Pass meeting, is 
reported to have told Mussolini of his intention to occupy Bulgaria, from whence 
he anticipated no military opposition. Suggestions have been made that the Axis 





Powers intend a pincer's movement, with Graziani's army in Libya at one extreme, 
and a German advance through Turkey to the Suez Canal at the other. Our 
military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, dismisses the theory as ‘* moonshine," 
owing to the great natural obstacles of an attempt to march through Turkey, and 
also the powerful Turkish defences. The move, in his opinion, may be devised to 
exert strong pressure of the usual Machtpolitik or threat type against Turkey, 
Greece and Syria. The attitude of Russia, who recently declared that she could 
not disinterest herself from Balkan problems, has as yet remained obscure, but it is 
reported that Germany is seeking to placate and bribe her with promises. 
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Continued. | . 
reason to suspect she was contemplating last June, 
His move into Rumania is a-slap-in- the face for 
Ktussia, coming as it does so soon after her statement 
that she could not disinterest herself from Balkan 
problems. Nor must it be forgotten that any 
weakening of Turkey by outside pressure would 
imply a further rebuff to Russia, because the relations 
between these two States are returning to their 


former friendliness. I am not going to venture upon . 


a forecast of Russia’s reactions, except to say that 
it seems possible they will depend to a large extent 
upon the policy of the United States. Were it 
definitely known that America were prepared to hold 
Japan in check in the Far East, still more were 
America to become the open ally 
of Great Britain, Russia might be 
emboldened to depart from her 
present attitude of super-caution. 
Her feeling at the moment is 
probably that she cannot take on 
the German Army single-handed. 
In fact, were the Soviet Air Force 
now to be thrown into the scale, 
the case of Germany would be 
parlous and she would have to 
fight only a devitalised German 
Army. But perhaps this is looking 
too far ahead and looking through 
rose-tinted spectacles. We cannot 
count upon active aid from Russia 
at this stage. 

Now let us examine the theory 
that Hitler’s ground forces are 
about to march through Bulgaria 
against Turkey, to penetrate to 
Syria and absorb that country, to 
overrun Palestine, and to join 
hands with their Italian allies at 
Port Said. To me it appears to 
be moonshine. In the first place, 
not even the resistance of Turkey 
in her little European bridgehead 
of Thrace would be easily over- 
come. But the main defence of 
the Turkish State is constituted by 
the waters separating Asiatic Turkey 
from Europe. Asiatic Turkey itself 
is one great plateau with a slightly 
hollowed centre. Nowhere is there 
any lack of strong defensive positions. 
To the south lies a tremendous barrier, the towering 
Taurus, which for so long kept the ‘Byzantine Empire 
inviolate. Not only:do the peaks exceed 12,000 feet, 
not only is the general level of the chain high, but 
there is also a lack of any deep-cut passes. The roads 
are not numerous, and the railway, which passes 
through a long tunnel, is single track. The snowfall is 
heavy and the winds are bitterly cold. An expedition 
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A STRANGE EXHIBIT IN FINSBURY! A MESSERSCHMITT “110” FILLING THE hasten to make the 
ROADWAY WHERE IT IS BEING SHOWN, APART FROM SLIGHT WING TEARS, 


IT APPEARS TO BE INTACT, (Planet.) 


into Syria would be no easy matter without opposition, 
whereas Turkish troops have in recent years proved 
themselves to be among the best in the world, 
especially on the defensive. The distance to be 
covered would be more than a thousand miles, so 
that the expedition would simply eat up transport 
and lines of communication troops, perhaps five 
times more numerous than fighting troops in such 
circumstances. Syria itself presents geographical 
and climatic difficulties not less serious than Turkey. 
lL am pretty confident that Germany has no such 
expedition in mind and certain that she could not 
make a success of it. If she could overawe Turkey 
into giving her a free passage she might indeed send 
troops into Syria, but even then this would not 
represent the moving claw of the pincers, and its 
purpose would be merely to give Marshal Graziani 





a helping hand. Not that I am disposed to under- 
rate the importance of any assistance afforded to 
him from the north. I have already pointed out 
that with the forces which he commands in Libya 
he represents a serious menace to Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. Any distraction of British strength 
from the task of holding him up and defeating him 
must obviously increase the danger. 

What can. we do to counter the Nazi-Fascist 
threat or threats? In the first place, we can pledge 
our faith to Turkey, Greece, and even to Russia, 
should she be prepared to oppose the spread of the 
Axis tentacles over the Balkans and Asia Minor, 
that we will aid them to the limit of our powers. In 





THEIR MAJESTIES’ TOUR OF LONDON COMMUNAL FEEDING CENTRES ON OCTOBER II: THE QUEEN age : ‘ 
WARMING HER HANDS AT A COOKING STOVE. THE MINISTER OF FOOD, LORD WOOLTON, IS to their time-tables without inter- 


STANDING NEXT TO HER. (Keystone.) 


the second place, we should—I trust we already have 
done so—demand an instant explanation of Rumania, 
and if one be not forthcoming at the end of a very 
brief time-limit break off relations with her. We 
played Italy’s game too long last summer and even 
last spring, and it certainly paid us badly. Then, 
in the event of Turkey becoming involved in the 
war, we must see to it that she is not distracted by 
threats from the 
rear, and with that 
object in view, by 
arrangement with 
her, make it im- 
possible for the Axis 
to move against her 
from Syria. For the 
moment I am afraid 
the tide of sym- 
pathy in our favour, 
which was flowing 
fairly strongly a 
month or so ago, 
is receding in that 
country, but sym- 
pathy for our cause 
is by nomeans dead, 
especially among 
the native inhabi- 
tants and the 
French Colonial 
troops. Finally, if 
Greece should call 
for aid, we should 


utmost use of her 
many islands. The 
Italians will seize 
such of them as they need if we 
do not anticipate them. The Rumanian oil-wells, 
out of the reach of the R.A.F. at present, would be 
brought within range were we able to jump off from 
an island such as Iemnos, even supposing that we 
were unable to make use of Turkish territory. 

All such steps ought not to interfere with what 
has always been my dearest hope, a hearty blow 
directed against Italy. As I have frequently written, 
I do not despise or underrate the Italians as fighters, 
but they are very far from being the equal of the 
Germans, and this war is not Italy's war in the sense 
that it is Germany's. Her heart is not in it to the 
same extent, and she is not so deeply committed 
Were she to suffer a sharp reverse she might be very 
much more willing to come to terms; nor would it 
be to our interest to show ourselves hard bargainers 
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where she is concerned, whereas Germany is at once 
so strong and so treacherous that we could not afford 
to loosen our grip until we had disarmed her. In 
what manner the blow against Italy could most 
effectively be dealt it is impossible to say, unless one 
is in possession of all the detailed information and 
intelligence upon which sound military appreciations 
are founded. 

It has, however, struck me of late that the clearing 
of the Italians out of Italian and British Somaliland 
and Eritrea: might be an advantageous first step. 
It would dissipate any anxiety which may now be 
experienced by the Middle East Command about 
communications with India and Australia, as about 
an Italian attack on the Sudan. It 
is now reported that the Italians 
in this area are reaching a difficult 
phase as regards supplies, especially 
oil, and are thankful for the meagre 
cargoes which are slipped across 
the water in native dhows from the 
Yemen. I should imagine that such 
an operation could be carried out 
by South African and Indian troops, 
with perhaps an Australian contin- 
gent, without its being necessary for 
us to send further troops round the 
Cape. To those who tell me that 
we shall be quite impregnable, and 
that the R.A.F. and Imperial Air 
Forces will be powerful enough to 
batter Germany to dust by next 
spring, I can only reply that it is 
necessary to insure, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, that we do not suffer some 
crippling blow in the meantime. 
Germany has won all her campaigns 
because she has used the time factor 
to the best advantage. Imagine 
what would have been her fate had 
she found herself opposed to Poland, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Norway at the same 
moment, without the support of 
oi Italy! We cannot afford to go on 
oe allowing both Italy and Germany 
to formulate their plans and work 


ference. Moreover, as I have pre- 

viously written, the threat to cut 
the Suez Canal and to bottle up our fleet in the 
Mediterranean is as serious as, if not more serious 
than, the threat of invasion, of which there was so 
much talk in September. 

In the Far East we should seek no quarrel with 
Japan, but at the same time we should make it per- 
fectly clear that we will not stand any blackmail from 
her. It is, of course, obvious that without the moral 





CORPORAL SIMS (LEFT) AND PRIVATE 
INFANTRY, WHO SHOT DOWN A MESSER- 


and material support of the United States we should 
not be in a position to adopt such an attitude, but 
the President’s recent statement leaves no doubt 
on that subject. It may not be long before an 
announcement is made that the United States Navy 
has been invited to make use of Singapore in addition 
to the Atlantic bases. Such an announcement 
would assuredly not be unwelcome to Russia and 
would provide a certain strengthening of her position. 
Now more than ever diplomacy and military force 
must march hand in hand, must draw inspiration 
from each other, must cover up the weak points in 
our armament and make the most of our very great 
advantages. And the world, the potentially hostile 
sections of it as well as the neutral and the friendly, 
must he made to realise how great is our strenyth 
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On pages 500-501 we 


publish a drawing by Bryan de Grineau depicting the | Palace on October 
heroic action in extinguishing the flames in a burning aircraft, for which S | 
Hannah was awarded the V.C. He was de 


SERGEANT JOHN HANNAH, V.C.—FROM THE PORTRAIT BY ERIC KENNINGTON, OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST. 


10. At the same time, the pilot 
Pilot Officer C. A. Connor, received the D.F.C 
rated by the King 


man to be awarded the V.C 


of the burning ‘plane, 
Sergeant Hannah is the youngest 
at Bucki in this war 
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FIGHTING FIRE IN MID-AIR: SERGEANT HANNAH, V.C., BATTLING 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News” By CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, UN 
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THE HEROIC ACTION, IN SAVING A BOMBER HIT BY A.A. FIRE, WHICH GAINED SERGEANT JOHN HANNAH THE VICTORI 
DROP IT THROUGH THE HATCH IN THE BURNT-OUT REAR COMPARTMENT—HIS INTACT PARACHU 


The story of how Sergeant Hannah won the Victoria Cross for saving, over He replied, ‘ Bag, but not too bad.’ ... Sergeant Hannah, cool as he was, my 

Antwerp, the blazing aircraft in which he was serving as wireless operator, did not want to alarm me. I immediately warned the crew to prepare to flame 
was told in a broadcast by the pilot, Pilot Officer C. A. Connor, who succeeded abandon the aircraft. There is no doubt that the navigator was convinced weari 
in bringing the aircraft safely home. Pilot Officer Connor, who received the that there was no chance of the aircraft surviving, while the rear gunner founc 
D.F.C. from the King on the same day as Sergeant Hannah was decorated apparently had no option. He was literally burned ot of his bottom cockpit mask 





old * «. fy * 


by his Majesty with the V.C., said in the course of a broadcast: ‘‘! saw in circumstances which must have made it impossible for him to stay there. not 

flames reflected in my windscreen. ... The wireless operator called me on The fact that the rear gunner did jump gave Sergeant Hannah more freedom — 
the inter-communication system and announced, very quietly, in his marked of movement. While he was fighting the flames with his log-book and with badl 
Scots accent, ‘ The aircraft is on fire.’ I asked him, ‘Is it very bad?’ his hands, I could feel the heat getting nearer and nearer to the back of dang 
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LING WITH THE FLAMES IN A BLAZING BOMBER OVER ANTWERP. 


N DE GRINEAU, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF PILoT OFFICER C. A. CONNOR, THE’ BoMBER’S PILOT. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. HE IS SEEN PULLING 


THE BLAZING RUBBER DINGHY THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR BEHIND HIM, TO 


ACT PARACHUTE, WHICH HE DID NOT CHOOSE TO USE, HANGING BEHIND THE DOOR AT HIS BACK. 


e was, 
pare to 
nvinced 
gunner 
cockpit 
there. 
reedom 
d with 
pack of 


my neck, but at the same time } noticed, when I turned round, that the 
flames were still some four or five feet away from me. At first Hannah was 
wearing his oxygen mask, but the fumes were evidently too strong and he 
found himself beginning to suffocate. So, without hesitation, he ripped the 
mask off and dashed through the fire, heedless of the burns which he could 
not possibly avoid After about ten ‘minutes, which seemed like hours 

he said, in his cheery manner, ‘ The fire is out, Sir.” His face was 
badly burnt, his flying suit was scorched all over. . There was imminent 
danger of explosion, owing to holes in the petrol-tank. The methodical way 


in which he first put out the fire threatening the tank undoubtedly saved the 
aircraft. Pilot Officer Connor's description concludes: ‘* To make matters even 
worse, while he was beating out the flames thousands of rounds of ammunition 
were going off in all directions and he had to fight his way through this 
fierce internal barrage to save the aircraft. He did not give his own safety 
a thought. He could have jumped, but preferred to stay behind."’ Sergeant 
Hannah, the youngest V.C., is in the same squadron as Flight Lieut 
R. A. B. Learoyd, V.C., whose bombing of the Dortmund-Ems Canal was portrayed 
in our issue of August 31. A portrait by Eric Kennington is on page 499 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: U.S. “EAGLE” 
SQUADRON IN TRAINING IN ENGLAND. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIRST BROADCAST 
TO CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 




















SIR REGINALD HOARE. 
British Minister in Bucharest since 
1935, who has advised all British 
subjects in Rumania to leave thé q 


MR, DUDLEY C. MADDICK. 
Died October 9; aged fifty-seven. 
Advertisement manager and a director 
of “ The Illustrated Sporting and 


MISS HELEN SIMPSON. 7/7 
Died October 14; aged forty-three. 
Novelist and member of the Com- 
mittee for the Stock-Heinemann 


Died October 12 from the effects of 2: 
a motor accident on the toad near 
Florence, Arizona; aged sixty. A 


MISS KATHERINE MAYO. % 
Died October 10 at Bedford Hills, 
New York; aged seventy-three. 
The American authoress and 
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SIR WILFRED GRENFELL. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIRST BROADCAST, ON OCTOBER 13. ; 


The Princess broadcast during the Children’s Hour to children of the Empire at home 
and oversea. The broadcast marked the inauguration of a new weekly feature in the 
B.B.C. North American service specially designed for children who have been evacuated 
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SHE IS SEEN AT THE MICROPHONE, 


| her in wishing “‘ Good night children.” 
she would join in the broadcast having been 


WITH PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, 


to Canada, and the United States. At the end of the broadcast Princess Margaret joined 
Her << = as a surprise, -the secret \ that 
we ept. 
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Dramatic News ”’ ; a director of “‘ The social reformer, round whose cowboy film-star who, before taking Prize. Wife of Mr. Denis John country “before it is too late,” in : 
Illustrated London News” and name great controversy arose a up a film career, had fought in the Browne, surgeon, and consultant view of the critical phase in the 5 
“ Sketch.” popular and well- few years ago after the pub- Spanish-American and Boer wars. :: to the London County Council on : relations between the two countries 
known Fleet Street figure and a lication in 1927 of her book, : e is seen above on his equally =: congenital deformities. Author : as the result of the entry of German 

3 notable golfer 2 *. “Mother India.” pit famous horse Tony: _£4, of “Saraband for Dead Lovers.” i+ troops. Minister at Teheran, 1931-34. ; 








CAPTAIN E. C. T. WILSON, V.C. 


any Cotes o me reotppee grog a sotetal }f AMERICAN PILOTS OF THE U.S. “ EAGLE" SQUADRON OF THE R.A.F. COMPLETING _ ow Regiment, to whom the V.C. has 
oth in medical missic ‘ ‘ wae m aware = - 
development of Labrador. He provided the OPERATIONAL TRAINING IN ENGLAND. gua: post ght... an iS machine 
colony with schools, taught them new industries This squadron is manned entirely by American citizens. Group Captain Charles Sweeny, the position. Shells wounded him severely and 
and built them five hospitals, seven nursing moving spirit behind the famous Escadrille Lafayette of the last war, is honorary commanding his guns were blown off their stands but he 
stations and a squadron of hospital ships. He officer. m they have finished their training, the members of the squadron will move t repaired and replaced them, carrying on whilst 
was knighted in 1927 when the Grenfell Hos- another R.A.F, station, where they will complete their course in fighter aircraft before taking his Somali sergeant was killed beside him. ‘He 


i. pital in Northern Newfoundland, was opened. 


et ed 


beeen 


their place in an operational unit of 


the Fighter Command 





kept his post in action till it was overrun 
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R.A.F. BOMB INVASION BASES: DAMAGE AT ANTWERP AND LE HAVRE. 


Continued.] 
raids on Antwerp -and 
Le Havre respectively. 
A remarkably clear 
R.A.F. aerial photo- 
graph, giving a compre- 
hensive idea of the 
damage done in a single 
raid carried out recently 
on Antwerp, is shown 
above, revealing two 
dockside buildings hit 
(2), dock warehouses 
gutted or wrecked (3), 
a large warehouse com- 
pletely demolished, and 
another wrecked and re- 
vealing a crater 170 ft. 
in diameter (4), more 
dockside wasehouses hit 
2a ; : (5), damaged warehouses 
| ; (6), warehouses damaged 
by blast (7), direct hits 
on three warehouses on 
the mole (8), bomb 
craters around the dock 
area (9 and 10), direct 
hit on a large building 
(11), and camovflaged 
oil tanks (12). Another 
official photograph in 
which the effects are re- 
vealed of an R.A.F. raid 
on Le Havre is repro- 
duced below. The key 
is as follows: (1) Block 
of houses completely 
gutted ; (2) Kleber Bar- 
racks damaged by fire; 
(3) Warehouses partially 
demolished ; (4) Building 
gutted by fire; (S) Holes 
in roof of damaged ware- 
houses; (6) Crater in 
roadway ; (7) Dock ware- 
house with roof burnt 
out ; (8) Holes in roof of 
warehouse ; (9) Damage 
to dock warehouse; 
(10) Damage to roof of 
warehouse ; (11) Craters 
between oil tanks. 
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RESULTS OF THE BOMP- 
ING BY THE R.A.F, OF THE 
ENEMY-OCCUPIED PORT 
OF ANTWERP, WHERE, 
DESPITE HEAVY ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT FIRE AND 
NUMEROUS SEARCH- 
LIGHTS, OUR BOMBS 
STRADDLED THE QUAY- 
SIDF AND THE AMERICAN 
DOCK, LARGE OUTBREAKS 
OF FIRE FOLLOWING, 


HE answer to the 
Prime Minister’s 
question ‘‘ What has 
happened to the in- 
vasion which we have 
been promised every 
month, and almost 
every week, since the 
beginning of July ?”’, is, 
of course, provided by 
the Royal Air Force, 
whose bombers since the 
fall of France have de- 
livered blow after blow 
at enemy ports in Ger- 
man and occupied 
territory. Striking aerial 
views appeared in our 
issue of September 28 
of the damage done to 
quay buildings and 
enemy barge concentra- 
tions at Dunkirk, where 
for more than ten nights 
in succession our bombers 
rained explosives upon 
the unhappy troops 
clustered round the 
embarkation points. On 
this page are two later 
air views of the havoc 


wrought by recent R.A.F WHERE CONTINUOUS FIVE-HOUR ATTACK BY RELAYS OF R.A.F. ‘PLANES ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 25 CAUSED HEAVY DAMAGE ON THE HARBOUR, DOCKS AND 


SHIPPING, DESPITE FIERCE OPPOSITION BY IHE GROUND DEFENCE: AN AIR VIEW OF LE HAVRE, WHERE GREAT EXPLOSIONS AND FIRES WERE CAUSED 
British Official Photographs 


Continued above, on right 
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FAVOURITE R.A.F. TARGETS FOR DISORGANISING NAZI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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NAMES THAT FREQUENTLY RECUR IN AIR MINISTRY COMMUNIQUES: OBJECTIVES OF MANY OUTSTANDING BOMBING 
AND HER MOST IMPORTANT WATERWAY, THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL, FOR RAIDS ON WHICH 


The R.A.F. has carried out more than 700 raids on Germany, extending from 
the Baltic to the Swiss frontier, from the North Sea hundreds of miles inland, 
to Berlin and beyond. These are in addition to the hundreds of others on 


RAIDS 
MODE 


North- 
shows s 
the im 


Ems Canal 10 times. Such damage has been done to Germany's transport | 
that her industries have often had their entire work stopped. All exports from 


enemy-occupied territory and Italy. Of the 200 and more military targets 
which have been attacked, the three represented on these pages have been 
singled out for special attention. The railway marshalling yard at Hamm had, 
on October 13, been attacked no fewer than 72 times, Kiel 19, and the Dortmund- 


South Denmark, for example, were held up for three weeks at the end of June. 
The destruction of the viaduct of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, which used to carry 
the equivalent of 400 train-loads daily, was a sad blow for the Germans. As 
soon as the repair had made some progress our bombers went over and knocked 
it down again. ‘This chief link for heavy transport between the Rhineland anc 
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/TRANSPORT-—KIEL, HAMM AND THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL. 


Artist G. H. Davis 
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RAIDS—KIEL, GERMANY’S SECOND LARGEST NAVAL BASE; HER LARGEST RAILWAY MARSHALLING YARD AT HAMM; 
MODELS WERE MADE FROM AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS TO ENSURE TARGET RECOGNITION. 


North-West and Central Germany is subjected to further attacks as soon as it operating officials throughout the world, has sprung into pre-eminence as an aeriai 
shows signs of functioning again. The German authorities, realising to the full target. By the use of the rail brake a typical train of sixty wagons, with over 
the immense value of rail transport to the life of a country, and to the defence forty destinations, could be handled over the ‘“‘ hump” and distributed into the 
forces protecting that country, in all their offensives made attacks on key railway various sorting sidings in less than seven minutes under normal circumstances. 
junctions and marshalling yards their prime aim. A policy which proved so One of the first air actions of the war was the bombing of the Kiel Canal. 
fruitful of success to Germany was not likely to be left long unused by her Since then our bombers have made their way there many times, one special 
opponents. and it is in this connection that Hamm yard, long famous to railway occasion being the bombing of the docked 26,000-ton battleship ‘* Scharnhorst.” 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE IN WARTIME: 
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A BRITISH GARRISON GUARDS DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS ¢ MEMBERS 
OF THE BRITISH CONTINGENT MARCHING PAST THE GOVERNOR OF CURACAO. 


During the grand parade, in which not only the Netherlands land and sea forces were repre- 
sented, but also the British garrison, the populace enthusiastically acclaimed their allies as they 
marched smartly past the Dutch Governor and British General-in-Command. The people of all 
ranks and classes, of al! religions and colours, united in prayer for the speedy Testoration of a 
Free Netherlands and invoked a blessing on the House of Orange: (Wide World.) 


erlands and invoke a ve = 
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CURACAO DEMONSTRATES ITS LOVE OF FREEDOM AND ITS LOYALTY TO QUEEN WILHELMINA: 
A HUGE PROCESSION CROSSING THE SHIP BRIDGE AT WILLEMSTAD ON AUGUST }3I. 





a 

The Netherlands West Indies—comprising Curacao and five other Caribbean Sea islands—staged a big : g Re y F 

rocession through the streets of the capital, Willemstad, on the occasion of nm Wilhelmina’s sixtieth : 
birthday. which fell on August 3]. Everywhere the flag of the Free Netherlands waved proudiy in the 27 

breeze, demonstrating loyalty to the Queen and reminding the world that there are still some sixty Y q 

; million free Netherlanders who aie heart and soul for the Allied cause. Z 
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anne | VERBINDUNGS 
CANAL 


In an important survey 
of the air war pub- 
lished in “The Ob- 
* server” on October 13 
Major Oliver Stewart 
declared that our next 
advance in night bomb- 
ing might be in the use 
of large formations. 
It was no secret, he 
said, that before the 
war the R.A.F. was 
experimenting with 
formation flying at 
night.. Owing to the 
much greater distance, 
our night-flying  air- 
craft could be over 
Berlin only abovt half 
the time the German 
machines could be over 
London. It might be 
possible for them to 
make good the defi- 
ciency by carrying 
heavier bomb loads 
and by using night 
formations. 









WEST HARBOUR 
SPANDAU SHIP CANAL 


[) AGIGS DAMM BRIDGE OVER VERBINDUNGS CANAL ) 
(2807) CHARLOTTENBURG GAS-HOLDERS 





TUE YTIRST PICTURE OF AN R.A.F, ATTACK ON BERLIN-— TAKEN FROM ° 


THE LETTERS ON THIS KEY-PLAN, COINCIDING WITH THOSE ON THE 
A BOMBER DURING A NIGHT RAID ON THE WESTHAFEN DOCKS. 


PHOTOGRAPH, SHOW THE POSITIONS ATTACKED. (British Official Photographs.) 
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EXAMINING THE “CLIPPED Wine" OF A ‘ HURRICANE " WHICH, IN A SHOT DOWN WITH A GUN FROM ONE OF HIS OWN ‘PLANES! A LIFEBOAT WITH A WOUNDED ' 

REMARKABLE ENCOUNTER, TORE OFF A NAZL ‘PLANE'S TAIL. GERMAN PILOT BEING HAULED ASHORE BY SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. ; 
A twenty-five-year-old pilot officer went after eight Messerschmitts. He sorted out Recently a Dornier: “17"* was shot down over the south-east coast by a detachment of the Somerset Lieht 
e. eave it a burst, and it fell away from the others. He again pressed the Infantry. They took one of the Spandau machine-guns, and ammunition from the bomber, and mounted it on a 
button, but found he had used up his ammunition, Tho pilot then drew alongside high-angle mounting. Two days later a Messerschmitt “109” flew over this same detachment at ahout 1000 it 
ihe German and signalled him down There was no response, so he deliberately Using their captured German gun, the Somoersets promptly st ot it down into the sea ® pilot was picked up 

ut off the Nazi's tail with his wing-tip and pancaked to safet (Fox) by a lifeboat. (For) 
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BRITAIN AT WAR: LONDON AIR-RAID DAMAGE ; 
A 7-BUNK SHELTER ; EXPRESS DERAILED. 


THE AMPHIBIAN BARRAGE-BALLOON: ONE OF THE BALLOONS FLOWN FROM ‘SHIPS, WHICH 

HAVE PROVED A STRONG DETERRENT TO _DIVE-BOMBERS. A LONDON EXPRESS DERAILED: THE OVERTURNED TENDER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 

a factor which contributed to dash- AS WORKMEN PREPARE FOR THE REMOVAL OF WRECKED CARRIAGES BEHIND. 

hopes — of the Nine i 

persons were killed and a number seriously injured when a Liverpool-Euston express 
Channel once the F — _ train was derailed while yaa London on. October 12. The driver and fireman were 
been Sag wee. “2 cme oO among those killed. As the e: through a ‘station a luggage-trolley ran down 
barrage yon y Py ps in the platform ramp and fell on the rails in front t, and became wedged in the points. ( Planet.) 


THE OFFICES OF “THE TIMES” IN LONDON DAMAGED 
DURING AN AIR RAID: THE BATTERED FRONTAGE. WHERE 100,000 BOOKS HAVE BEEN RUINED: ‘THE 


= ie suffered severe interior damage. Many rooms in the CHARRED REMAINS QF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
Say aera Ste ete Se aaee, The tae section More than 100,000 books were destroyed or severely damaged ; enews weenue : 
suffered almost as badly. Although several of the staff remark- in a fire following the bombing of the University College Library GUPERFEGAL AIRED DARAGS AT Eee 1 ~_ q 
ably narrow escapes, none was fhore than slightly hurt. (4.P.) during an air raid on London. BROKEN WINDOWS AND PITTED STONEWORK. 
Two members of the staff The German olr-veldors, in their indiscriminate attacks, attempt to 
were rae, and 1 Se were starve the mind as well as the body, fortunately with little success 
wounded, so far as damage to the British Museum is concerned ; h the 
Hall was Soon demolished. Library of University College has suffered badly, as is shown y the 
Keystone. picture on the left. (Keystone.) 


SOME OF THE £500,000-WORTH OF BISCUITS EXPORTED BY SRITAIN 


BUNKS FOR SEVEN IN AN ANDERSON SHELTER: A POLICE OFFICER'S DESIGN APPROVED PACKING 
PALMER'S FACTORY. 


BY THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY. ANNUALLY, AT HUNTLEY AND 

Four adults and three children can be accommodated in an Anderson shelter through this arrangement, A small boy in the biscuit tank helps to pack tins for export to the Far East. The Hon. Cecil 

devised by a London policeman. Four bunks for adults, each 6 ft. 6in. in length, are provided, and Palmer, chairman of the cake and biscuit manufacturers, has said that Britain exports £500,000- 

across these are two smaller bunks for children. The bunks are 2Oin. wide, and leave room for worth of biscuits annually. Practical help given by the Exports Council has been one great 

a 14in. gangway. The model on exhibition, to demonstrate what people can do for themselves, encouragement to manufacturers in their drive for expansion of export trade. Many classes of 
cost thirty shillings. ( Planet.) goods this year have shown the highest exports for twenty years. (Topical.) 
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THE FIRST GIANT SQUID CAUGHT ON ROD AND REEL: 


PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF. 
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THE HOOKS BEING CAUTIOUSLY REMOVED. A MAN’S FINGER WAS BITTEN OFF BY 
A SQUID WHICH HAD BEEN LANDED FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


pr or rr rn nn eee — ——— 
MEMBERS OF THE LERNER PERU-CHILE EXPEDITION FIXING HOODS TO PREVENT INK 
EJECTED FROM THE SQUIDS GETTING INTO THEIR EYES. 


On 


DRAWING IN THE SQUID, ITS TENTACLES RIDING HIGH ABOVE THE SURFACE. BEHIND THE GAFFED SQUID BROUGHT TO THE LAUNCH. 


A LARGE MENACING EYE IS VISIBLE 
5 IT 18 INK EJECTED AS A PROTECTIVE WEAPON. ABOVE THE GAFF’S POINT. 
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Apart from the major purpose of the Michael Lerner Peru-Chile Expedition Cabo Blanco, 25 miles north of Talara, Peru. 
(April 1-July 1, 1940—the fifth to be conducted for the American Museum the surface; the larger, further down and usually over rocky areas of bottom. 
of Natural History), which was research in South American coastal waters These creatures are vicious feeders and seemed to attack anything, alone or 
into the habits of swordfish and marlin, a notable precedent was set in in groups. Both their tentacles and heavy, sharp, parrot-like beaks make 
catching the first Pacific squid (Dosidicus gigas) on rod and reel—of a type them dangerous adversaries. Mr. Lerner discovered that the best way to 
used by big-game fishermen. This new and unique sport, named ‘* Squiddin’” catch the squid was by using gang hooks, using a dozen or so hooks per 
by Mr. Lerner, was so packed with thrills that it may set a new vogue in line. in rather close clusters, and baited with chunks of other squid or fish. 
deep-sea fishing The squid were found in large numbers about 30 miles off The lines were weighted so as to carry the bait down through the layer of 


The smaller squid were near 
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A THRILLING NEW SPORT IN SOUTH AMERICAN WATERS. 


THE AMERICAN MusEUM OF NATURAL HIsTory. 
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MAKING FISHING HISTORY: THE FIRST SQUID TO BE CAPTURED WITH ROD AND REEL IS BROUGHT, STILL FIGHTING, NEAR “THE BOAT. THE SQUID WERE FOUND 
OFF CABO BLANCO, 25 MILES NORTH OF TALARA, PERU. THEIR TENTACLES AND PARROT-LIKE BEA ARE DANGEROUS. 


smaller squid to the large squid in deeper water. Squid definitely live in | Museum exhibits Fishing usually commenced around midnight, when the 
different layers. Quick to bite, but hard to hold, the boating of one squid squid became most. active. Midnight to dawn were the best hours for 
out of every eight hooked would be a very fair average for any angler “* Squiddin’."" The squid caught ranged in size from four feet to an overall 
American Museum authorities believe that this is the first time the Pacific length of eight feet. The largest weighed approximately 100 Ib The 
Squid has ever been taken on rod and reel, or ever fished according to big- duration of the fight on an average size squid (about 5 feet) was around 
game fishing standards. Michael Lerner reports that there is as much thrill fifteen minutes The white hoods worn by the fishermen were necessary to 
and difficulty attached to hooking and boating this creature as to any fish | protect their faces from the ink ejected by the squids. While not dangerous, 
in his experience. Casts were made of a large specimen for mounting as the liquid is irritating if it gets into the eyes. 
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ZXT to war 

and inter- 
national politics, the theatrical and entertainment world 
perhaps makes the chief popular appeal to public interest 
to-day. Its legion of devotees will revel in a new instal- 
ment of a distinguished dramatic critic’s diary—‘‘ Eco 
4°’: Yet More of the Autobiography of James Agate. 
With 8 Illustrations (Harrap; 18s.). Mr. Agate has a 
wide circle of acquaintances, not only among stage 
folk, but writers and artists of all sorts, and there 
is hardly a familiar name that does not figure in 
his gallery of contemporaries, portrayed in anecdote, 
conversation, or correspondence. He is an adept 
also at memorial allusions to some who have passed 
over, notably Sir Frank Benson, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Sir Landon Ronald, and Humbert Wolfe. 
Altogether, a very readable and entertaining volume. 


In view of the period covered by the book— 
July 1938 to June 1940—and the fact that Mr. 
Agate himself served in the last war, references 
to the present one are surprisingly few. This 
abstention, however, is deliberate, as he points out 
at the end. After briefly noting the surrender of 
France, he concludes: ‘‘ 1 would break off here but 
for the fact that I should be ending on a note I had 
sedulously avoided. Harking back to my proper key, 
it occurs to me that I have not recorded any of my 
dreams. Here is one I had last night. I am 
looking into the Dictionary of National Biography 
in the year 3000 and I find this: Agate, James 
(late nineteenth—middle twentieth century), diarist 
aud brother of the great wit. Is believed to have 
written criticisms of the theatre, which still func- 
tioned in England at that time, though no trace of 
these remains. In 2792 the Diaries, of which 
‘Ego 4’ is generally regarded as the best, were 
translated into German. . As a prose writer 
Agate is vigorous, though here and there obscure. 
In the year 2907, and in the hope of throwing 
further light on English morals and manners of the 
twentieth century, the diarist’s grave at Southend 
was opened, Nothing was found except writs.” 


This forecast seems to indicate, albeit facetiously, 
a certain amount of ambition regarding the per- 
manence of the diary, but elsewhere Mr. Agate is 
modest enough to quote some chastening fraternal 
comments on his previous volume. Under the 
heading: ‘‘ Brother Edward Scalps Ego 3,” he 
gives a letter beginning: ‘‘My dear James. I find 

. the same eminent quality of readability, the 
same remarkable zest for life, and the same 
vulgarity which characterized the two earlier 
volumes. Where you have improved, however, is 
in the exploitation of a keener mordancy of wit; 
and a promise that, perhaps, some day, your mind 
will grow up. There is, as usual, far too much 
about food and drink, and the prices thereof ; 
which narration, though it may tickle the palates 
of the rich, is apt to get up the noses of the 
poor,” 


Agate the diarist for the most part holds 
aloof from Agate the dramatic critic, but there 
are moments when old custom breaks through. 
One such moment affords a glimpse of the wide 
reading that underlies his criticism, in a _ retro- 
spective comment on Oscar Wilde. ‘‘ The basis 
of Wilde’s wit,” he writes, “is the dressing-room 
of the chorus in any theatre. Produce far enough, 
in Euclid’s sense, the wit of any gigolo, and you 
get Wilde. Produce that kind of wit to infinity 
and you do not begin to get Congreve, Fielding, 
Swift, Sheridan, Thackeray, Sydney Smith.” 


This pronouncement arose out of a dispute, 
over Wilde's standing as a serious dramatist, with 
Lord Alfred Douglas, who had written—perhaps 
in jesting mood (or not ?): “It never occurs to 
you that I (as a first-rate poet and man of letters) 
am far more likely to be right about Wilde’s poetry 
and prose than you are."”” To which Mr. Agate 
replied; ‘‘ Dear Alfred, Ye 're a daarlin’ man, as 
Sean O'Casey says! But you know nothing at 
all about classification. To be a first-rate poet 
means that you are in the company of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, 
Blake. To be second-rate places you with Byron 
and = Swinburne. At third-rate you join’ the 
Herricks, the Patmores, and the Housmans, Fourth- 
rate are the Rupert Brookes and the Wildes. I 
place you as a poet in a class by yourself. You 
are in my opinion a_ third-and-a-half-rate poet-— 
not so good as Housman but better than Wilde.” 
Continuing the same letter, Mr. Agate applies the 
process of classification to his own craft, with 
instructive and far from egotistical results. 


One of the poets placed by Mr. Agate in the third rank 
of his classification (rather arbitrary and debatable, by 
the way, after the first two names, and, of course, full of 
gaps) is the subject of a reminiscent tribute entitled “A 
Busieo Lire": Personal Recollections of A, E. Housman. 
By Perey Withers. With Frontispiece Portrait (Cape ; 
4s.) The two men became acquainted in 1917 at Cam 
bridge, where Housman, one of the University’s greatest 
classical scholars, was Professor of Latin, while Mr. Withers 


AIR-RAID DAMAGE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
WERE BROKEN WHEN A HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB FELL BETWEEN THE 


ABBEY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. WALLS WERE CHIPPED AND PITTED 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


was stationed there on war service. The acquaintance 


gradually ripened into friendship, and in the course of 
years the author, with the aid of his wife, succeeded in 
breaking the shell of Housman’s aloofness and attaining 
to a considerable degree of intimacy. It was a task 
requiring infinite tact and patience, for Housman, even 





BY FLYING DEBRIS. (S. and G.) 





THE WALL OF WESTMINSTER HALL, BY THE ST. STEPHEN'S ENTRANCE, 
PITTED BY GERMAN BOMB SPLINTERS. THE INTERIOR WAS PRACTICALLY W. H. Auden 
UNTOUCHED, BUT THE 30-FT, GREAT WINDOW WAS SMASHED. (Topical.) 


among his colleagues, was notoriously difficult, taciturn 
and unapproachable, and, moreover, apt to give offence 
by his biting sarcasm. ‘“* Housman’s first and last charac 
teristic,"’ we read, * was inscrutability—a buried life that 
he determined to keep buried.” Mr. Withers deserves 
gratitude for helping to lift the veil from this baffling, 
but at heart, he declares, generous personality, whose cold 
manner was apparently due to some early frustration or 
soul-searing expericnce 


THE LEADED WINDOWS 





Mrs. Withers, 
after her first 

meeting with Housman, immediately diagnosed “a tragic 
love affair,’"? and her husband goes on to say that, 
seventeen years later, he enabled Housman’s sister to 
identify the lady concerned, whom she remembered, 
though she never suspected that the youthful attachment 
had been maintained. Later Mr. Withers gives some 
further detail in recording a conversation with the 
poet in his old age. ‘‘ One morning,” he writes, 
*‘in the visit before the last, disposed to intimacy 
as he had never before been, Housman told me 
he had never possessed but three friends—all, it 
is significant, associated with youth or early man- 
hood. They were all now gone, and a note of 
exultation came into his voice as he spoke of his 
thankfulness for having outlived them. With a 
tenderness of passion utterly undisguised he went 
on to tell of the last of the three friends—a 
woman—recently dead. His voice faltered, his 
whole frame seemed shaken, as he told the brief 
story. He had loved and revered her from youth. 
In the earlier years companionship had been close 
and constant. Then distance and the exigencies 
of occupation had rendered meetings few and 
difficult, and of late years they had never met, 
he said bitterly, as a consequence of her having 
returned to her homeland, Germany, to end her 
days. The story closed with a thank God he had 
lived to know her safely laid to rest. He added— 
and for the first time his voice strengthened to a 
triumphant pitch—how comfortably he could meet 
death now his three friends were at peace.” 

These personal sorrows, it would seem, caused 
the intensity of feeling that pervades Housman’s 
most famous lyrics. ‘“‘He told me,’’ writes Mr. 
Withers, ‘what ‘A Shropshire Lad’ had cost 
him. He reverted to the topic more than once in 
later years, and on the second telling, and the 
third, it was the same—a staccato and troubled 
utterance, a voice striving ineffectually for com- 
posure, a tormented countenance, and all the 
evidences of an intolerable memory lived over 
again. There was no doubting the savagery of 
the experience, no, not even though the version 
given in the Senate House fifteen years later had 
been ten times more jaunty. He told me he 
could never face such self-immolation again, and 
as he said it a shudder passed over him.’’ The above 
mention of the Senate House at Cambridge refers to 
Housman’s famous lecture on poetry delivered there in 
1933- He afterwards told Mr. Withers that he took 
no pride in it and wished it could be forgotten. 


The precise nature of the painful experiences 
and their relation to the poems is not revealed, and 
probably never will be. Housman was one of 
those tantalising poets who expose their griefs 
with curiosity-provoking vagueness, but never allow 
the public, whose sympathy they thus claim, to know 
the full facts. Matthew Arnold did the same in his 
poems to Marguerite. Tennyson likewise approved 
such reticence on the part of any sensitive poet— 


For whom the carrion vulture waits 
To tear his heart before the crowd. 


Housman, however, was always willing to discuss 
poetry impersonally. Thus, we learn, he admired 
much of Robert Bridges, though not “his new- 
fangled stuff,” and pronounced William Watson’s 
“Wordsworth’s Grave” ‘“‘one of the precious 
things in our literature.” Nor did he object to 
talk about his own work. ‘‘ When I asked him,” 
writes Mr. Withers, ‘whether he had been in- 
fluenced by any of the other poets, he promptly 
replied: ‘Yes, he had taken as models the 
“Border Ballads,” Shakespeare’s “‘ Songs,” and 
Heine.’” It is rather surprising to read con- 
cerning “‘A Shropshire Lad”: ‘‘ He had written 
six of the poems before he set foot in Shropshire, 
but having decided on the title he felt he should 
pay the county a visit-—‘ to gain local colour,’ he 
added with a laugh and a look of derision. The 
whole sixty-three lyrics of ‘A Shropshire Lad’ 
were apparently composed during his afternoon 
walks.” These particular walks, Mr. Withers 
mentions, were all in London, and he adds: 
‘To my regret, I never thought to inquire where 
in London he found the favourable environment.” 


In a future article I hope to treat of certain 
other poets (whom Mr. Agate has omitted to 
classify) as represented in ‘“SEeLectED Poems 
or Tuomas Harpy.” Edited by G. M. Young 
(Macmillan ; 5s.); ““ ANOTHER Time.” Poems by 
(Faber; 7s. 6d.); and *“‘No More 
Guosts Selected Poems by Robert Graves 
(Faber ; 2s. 6d.). With this last may be associated 
a recently successful play (described by Mr. Agate as 
“ remarkable "') in which many of the figures are phan- 
tasms in the central character's imagination, namely, 
‘Tuunper Rock.” By Robert Ardrey (Hamish Hamil 
ton; §s.) This book, in turn, leads naturally to two 
promising studies of psychic phenomena POLTERGEISTS.” 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated (Faber: 15s.): and 

Tue Most Hauntep House tn’ ENGLAND.” By 
Harry Price (Longmans: tos. 6d.) 
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What a comfort, each time, to find that White Horse has 


kept all its charm unchanged! What a comfort to know 


that millions of gallons of this noble and distinguished 


whisky have been reserved to ensure that in the years to 


come White Horse shall, as always, be as fine as a fine liqueur. 
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THE STATE OF HIBERNATION, OR “WINTER SLEEP.” 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


ITH the last weeks of autumn hosts of insects, 
borne about in the sunshine of summer on . 

gaily coloured, and sometimes gauze-like wings, fade 
away. For the most part, having laid their eggs, 
and so made more or less provision for the continuance 
of their race, they had run their life’s course. But 
there are some which, for a season, are able to evade 
the inevitable by passing into that state of torpor 
which we call hibernation: a means of escape to be 
found among many very different types of animal 
life both among the “ cold-blooded,” and ‘‘ warm- 
blooded ”’ groups of the animal kingdom. 

The various ways in which this renewed lease of 
life is attained has formed the subject of careful study 
on the part of biologists for long years past. Further- 
more, it has aroused the interest of Nature-lovers 
since the days of Aristotle, though for the most 
part they were content to collect, and record, the 
crude beliefs and prejudices of their times in regard 
to “‘ animated Nature.” In reading them one marvels 
at the amazing credulity of those “ good old days ”’ ! 

Some of the most interesting instances of this 
‘winter sleep’ are furnished by the butterflies and 
moths which have been with us all the summer. Only 
a few species hibernate, and they are of broods which 
emerged from the chrysalis in late summer. The 
peacock butterfly, for example, at the onset of cold 
weather retreats to some hollow tree-trunk, or wood- 
stack, or even to houses, and there falls into a state 
of torpor till the spring. The small tortoise-shell 
butterfly is another which tides over the winter 
slumbering in some deep cranny. The brimstone 
butterfly, however, scorns anything more by way of 
shelter than the under-side of a leaf in a thicket of 





2. REQUIRING NO MORE SHELTER DURING ITS WINTER 
SLEEP THAN THAT AFFORDED BY THICK CLUMPS OF IVY 


OR HOLLY: A HIBERNATING BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY 
(GONEPTERYX RHAMN!). 


Ivy is the commonest resort for the brimstone butterfly, and here 
it harmonises with the leaves so perfectly that only an expert 
entomologist could find it. 


ivy, or holly, and here, clinging with its middle and 
hinder-pairs of legs, it defies the storms and cold of 
winter. It presents at this time, Mr. Frohawk, one 
of our foremost authorities on British butterflies, tells 
us, a most surprising likeness to an ivy-leaf. So 
deceptive is the likeness of the closed wings to the 
surrounding leaves that when he took six people to 
a clump of ivy and pointed out the hiding-place, not 
one of them could see this sleeping beauty! Among 
the moths there are several species which hibernate. 
Of these the beautiful herald moth, Scoliopterys, is a 
good example. Barns and outhouses are favourite 
and sheltered hiding- places. But it is somewhat 
surprising to find that the caterpillars of several 
species of moths and butterflies pass the cold months 
of winter in a dreamless sleep. Among these we 
find many of the grass-feeding species, and some 
among the stick-like looper-caterpillars of the geo- 
meter moths. But, be it noted, the hibernating 
habit is not always dependent on the stimulation of 
cold to bring it into activity. For the caterpillar 
of the silver-washed fritillary butterfly, which emerges 
from the egg towards the end of autumn, after 


eating the shell it has just crawled out of, and nibbling 
at one or two leaves of the dog-violet, proceeds, after 
this very scanty meal, to settle down in its hiber- 
naculum, and there remain till the spring. It is 
indeed surprising to find that so small and frail a 
body can sustain a fast lasting at least six months! 
The caterpillars of the heath-fritillary, and of the 
marsh-fritillary, construct silken webs in which they 
establish themselves for the winter sleep in com- 
panies! Among the moths we also find this luxurious 





I. A HIBERNATING QUEEN-WASP GRIPPING ITS SUPPORT 
WITH ITS JAWS AND FEET. THE WINGS DURING THE 
WINTER SLEEP ARE TUCKED AWAY ON EACH SIDE UNDER 
THE ABDOMEN, WHERE, SHIELDED BY THE HINDMOST 
PAIR OF LEGS, THEY ARE WELL PROTECTED. 
Pg aig ge all the shelter they need in outhouses, or in crevices 
in trees. rest of the community die at the end of the autumn. 
mode of passing the winter sleep within a silken 
chamber. The caterpillars of the brown-tail moth 
are content to form a common chamber for this 
purpose, but with those of the nearly related yellow- 
tailed moth each spins a silken coverlet for itself. 
It is interesting to find nearly related species differing 
so markedly in this provision to meet the stressful 
days of winter. This period of suspended animation 
during the winter months has a striking parallel in 
the resting, or chrysalis, stage in moths of many species. 
The Kentish glory moth, for example, may prolong 
the chrysalis stage for as much as two years, and 
with the small eggar (Eriogaster) for as long as seven 








4. COMMON GARDEN SNAILS HIBERNATING-—-rHE MOUTH 
OF THE SHELL CLOSED BY A_ THIN, CLOSE-FITTING, 
LEATHERY PLATE KNOWN AS THE “ EPIPHRAGM.” 
The plate is formed of hardened mucus exuded from the sole of the 
foot and thus effectively closing the shell for the duration of the 
winter sleep 
Photographs by Harold Bastin 


years! What are the agencies which determine this 
suspension ? Within the chitinous shell which we 
call the “‘ chrysalis,”” the body of the moth that is 
to emerge lies fully formed, awaiting some mysterious 
mandate for its resurrection ! 

After the butterflies and moths, the ants, bees 
and wasps are the groups wherein hibernation is 
most marked. Among the wasps and bees this is 
mainly confined to the fertile ‘“‘ queens.’”” The queen 
ofthe hive bee sleeps snugly within the comb, but 
queen-wasps find all the shelter they need in out- 
houses, or in crevices in trees. The rest of the com- 
munity die at the end of the autumn. Even among 
the vertebrates one finds adjustments of the body 
to tide over the cold winter months ; as, for example, 
among the newts, frogs, and toads. These, when 
adult, are all lung-breathers, yet the respiratory 
functions can be inhibited to enable them to live 
buried in the mud of the ponds to which they resort 
at the first onset of cold weather. Breathing, or 
rather the intake of the life-sustaining oxygen, is 
maintained through the skin, which now suffices to 
keep the lamp of life burning. 

All reptiles hibernate during the winter months 
in cold climates. The pond -tortoise buries itself 
in the mud, and stays there till the spring. The 
American terrapins burrow in the banks of the streams 
they haunt. Our native snakes, and lizards seek 
safety from frost underground. The grass - snake 
and the viper commonly form “ sleeping communities ”’ 
in holes or burrows. In some instances large numbers 
are thus found together, possibly for warmth. In 
some parts of North America congregations of rattle- 
snakes numbering some hundreds have been found. 





3. HIBERNATING ON THE BEAM OF AN _ OUTHOUSE, 

WHERE IT FINDS SHELTER FROM RAIN, SNOW AND FROST 

DURING THE LONG WINTER MONTHS: THE HERALD MOTH 

(SCOLICPTgZRYX), WHOSE FORE-WINGS, WHEN SPREAD, HAVE 
A DEEPLY SCALLOPED EDGE. 


The inner half of the wing is greyish-brown, tinged with red. 


Among our native mammals there are but few 
which hibernate, such as the bats, the hedgehog, 
the dormouse, and the badger. Some of the bats 
will, occasionally, during a short spell of mild 
weather, venture out on a hunting foray. The bats 
are content to sleep out the cold weather in their 
ordinary roosting quarters. But the dormouse 
and the badger seem to have very decided views on 
comfort, at this time preparing cosy beds of moss 
and leaves. A few hundred years ago the brown 
bear was also a “ British resident,’ and slept the 
winter through, in some convenient “ earth” made 
to his liking. It does the same to-day in northern 
Europe. The polar bear, in the northernmost limits 
of its range, hibernates beneath the snow. The black 
bear and the great grizzly bear of North America 
hibernate. But the duration of their sleep depends 
upon the severity of the weather, and hence in some 
years it is intermittent. But the bears are peculiar 
among these “‘ warm-blooded "’ sleepers, for, to cancel 
out their long fast they lay up, during the autumn 
a great mass of fat which forms a most convenient 
and efficient reserve store of food 
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by being made in all sorts of shapes and astonishing effect on their nerves. Vita-Weat 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK is the perfect all-British crispbread — 


toothbrush is made - one 2s one When you call at crunchy, featherweight, containing the com- 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- ; : 
fectly—to clean : our teeth! A dentist HALIFAX, Nova Scotia eS a a of the whole, sun-ripened 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists SAINT OHN , New Brunswick wheat. iry ita-Weat for breakfast with 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- MON REAL. Quebec or fruit and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less with savoury spreads. 

than 2 for a toothbrush, but don’t VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


expect a TEK, Vita-Weat springs from British 


\ . a 
spirale British Consols or soil and it builds British nerves 
owes 3 ‘*+EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 7 
<1 el emia Vila-Weal 
MADE IN ' ag 
tue sest = ENSHANOL | PVH Ee ee ee Pe 
Cartons 1'6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 24. 


TEETH POLICY roe aie 
Made and guaranteed by y a sr 
JOHNSON a JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Lid, fade by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
ough and Gargrave 




















PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
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WARMLY 


COMMENDED | 


If you are unable to get in touch with us 
at Regent Street, please ring Holborn 
5634. Our head office is at Summit 
House, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


or 
—— 
or 


Officers who spent last winter inside one of our greatcoats will tell you 


what fine quarters they are . . . strongly built and very warm. At very 
short notice our Uniform Department can make a greatcoat to your: own 
measurements, correct in every detail. For the officer with only an hour 
to spare our Ready-for-Service Department has greatcoats carefully 
tailored in advance in a variety of fittings ... for the Navy. 93 gns. . . 


for the Army, 83 gns. . . for the R.A.F., 9 gns. 


TIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 





103-113 REGENT STREET ~*~ LONDON W1 + LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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, se ade SERVICE 


iP a. 






SPEED in delivery 
ACCURACY in detail 
QUALITY in workmanship 


HE essentials of speed, absolute reliability 
and prices which come well within the 
official grant are yours when you order from 
Hector Powe. Full uniform and equipment 
supplied to measure with utmost promptitude. 
Call or write for lists. Representatives sent 
to any part of the country on request. 


COMPLETE TROPICAL KIT 
SUPPLIED FOR ALL SERVICES 


J OFFICERS’ UNIFORM by 
HECTOR POW E. 


NAVAL, MILITARY AND R.A.F. TAILOR AND QUTFITTER 


165 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 4060 for London Branches 


Also at: Aldershot, Camberley, Salisbury, Boscombe, Catterick, Ilkley, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Bristol, Belfast, ete. Established 1910. 

















ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


Wartime 


WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place 

a standing order with your newsagent to make 

sure of getting your copy of “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” each week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper 
is drastically restricted and ‘all publications are compelled 
to exercise the strictest economy, and in future no periodicals 
can be stocked for casual sale. It is therefore imperative 
to place an order for your copy each week. 


Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” sent to friends in neutral countries should send a 
subscription to The Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. Subscription 
rates are given hereunder — 


Published at 1/- Weekly. 


ena reenter 
meee nr mea 


no coeneaenen 
ete Rat 











including intiediag Six months, | Three months, 
Xmas Number | Xmas Number ee no extras 





INLAND -. | £3) 3s. Od.| £1 128, 9d.| £1 10s. 6d.) 158. 3d. 





CaNADA.. | £3 08. 8d.| £1 Ils. 6d.| £1 98. 3d.| 148. 8d. 





ELSEWHERE B 


premere 6s. 6d.| £1 14s. 6d.| £1 128. Od.| 165. Od. 


























The above terms are inclusive of postage. 























Keep on buying 


24% Unlimited Issue 


A full Trustee Security—Subscriptions of {100 
or multiples of {100 will be received until 
further notice—Interest accrues from date of Matt 
purchase — Prospectus and application forms Oe 
obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 





The highest cash prices 
for good modern used 
cars are offered by 
THE CAR MART LTD. 
You will be more than 
satisfied with the 
figure offered. 


Write or ’phone to-day 


: . 








Tei. Gros. 3434 Tel. Eus. 1212 








WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 








E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 





Berrer in all ways 


products are sold by 











GOOD CARS WANTED 


146 Park Lane, W.! 320 Euston Road, N.W.1 


Also 374, Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley 








THE BEST 





BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 














<\ Jor Hair Health and 
Perfect Grooming 





Fliminares 


SLURF DANDRUFF 


Handy. convenient sale to cerry 


/ROTILES 6°16 TUBES 6° 


AT CHEMISTS. HAIRDRESSERS STORES & NAABI 


WALOEN & ‘ 1YD@ LONE 





you wih, write to NE 





% rey NUFOAM IN TUBES — 3 SHAMPOOS 6 











Boe pre, segs a 
* DOCTORS & FAMOUS SINCE 16865 














_— EYS TunNsTiLes SALF 


“i *Coin-in-Siet’ Terastiles 
“aes SirW. sor ith ~~ ta, 











FOR DIGESTIVE PEACE 


and restoration of energy eat “ Bermaline ” 


Glasgow, S.W.1. 


Bread. 
Very delicious and nutritious, and easily digested. 
Ask your Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, 














» LONDON, WC. 











‘pe! 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodic a) is batt “subject to | the followina conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publis hove { first given, 


be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it onal not be lent, re-sold, hired out 


or otherwise disposed 


of ip @ mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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¢ Ihe Art of 


PART from the major errors, to which I referred last 
month, stamps abound in minor varieties, oddities 
in design and printing, curious anachronisms, secret marks, 
double-sided stamps, and many others that provide an 
interesting field of 
research. Emergencies 
have often created 
unusual stamps. Short- 
age of paper led to the 
first stamps of Latvia 
being printed on the 
backs of German 
ordnance maps, a full 
map providing a sheet 
of 228 stamps. Later 
issues were printed on 
cigarette paper, and 
on the backs of incompleted banknotes. 
Another example of a whim of art may be seen on the 
2 cent United States pictorials of 1934. The stamp shows a 
view of the Grand Canyon, and when turned sideways the 
head and bust of a man is appar- 
ent, acclaimed by many as the 
features of President Roosevelt. 
A curious slip of the printer’s 
occurred in the 1899 issue of British 
Guiana, when some of the sur- 
charged stamps appeared with 
“Gents”? instead of ‘* Cents.” 
And similarly on some of the 


T. ALLEN, 
stamps of North Borneo, where 


"Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 the value was misprinted 
“Dollaps” for ‘* Dollars.” The 
latter varieties are now very scarce, 
but, strangely enough, the former 
are quoted at very little above | lio gma 
the normal stamps. THE War. 
There are many instances of 
stamps printed on both sides; a notable example is that 
of the 1881 1d. lilac of Great Britain. This stamp bears 
the full impression on both front and back. Another variety 
of this issue has the perforation on three sides only. An 
advertisement for 
“ Pears’ Soap” ap- 
peared on the backs 
of many of these old 
stamps, increasing their 
philatelic value. Some 
of the stamps 
Venezuela may be 
found with an im- 
pression of 25 cents 
on the front and 5 cents 


NEWS 3 




















By Charles F. Ingram. _— 














RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL | | | 
STAMPS Pa 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





In spite of the war, the buying 
and selling of stamps goes on. 
The largest buyers today are 
in the United States. 


Latvia: How Stamps WERE 
PRINTED ON THE BACK OF GERMAN 
Maps. 





If you contemplate selling your 
collection, let Harmer’s of Bond 
Street, the World’s leading 
stamp auctioneers, who have 
been selling stamps in London 
for over 50 years, lay before 
you a plan to enable you to 
sell in New York to your best 
advantage while simultaneously 
helping the Empire’s war effort. 


The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 





Frinton « on « Sea 


Essex 


= a 
AUSTRALIA : 








Write for leaflet “ Best of Two Worlds,” 
and 28-page Annual Résumé detailing 
facilities and attractive terms. Both are 
free to prospective vendors. U 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 















a KENYA UGANOA BF 
SANGANYINA 3 








of Incorporating H.R. HARMER, Inc., of New York 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telebhone: MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 







We special- Ascension: THE NeW Fourrenny 











i STAMP. Telegrams: “ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London.” 
pA «' on the back. Mexico, 

K.G.V, sets. also, issued the 1 real of 1861 with a 2 reals value on 

Remember, they Now is the the back. 

pot a as pr we a oinas 4 In spite of the war new issues of stamps continue to 

price: secure rise again. Cote arrive from many parts of the world, but it should be noted 


them while our 


logue of the Jubilee that the importation of 
stocks last. Com- 


postage 
stamps and varieties, Complete your set 


stamps from all South and Central 


BRING OUT YOUR 











plece list on mint and used, on at to-day’s low - : We tS haan 8 

request. request. prices ! Let us know American countries, the Philippine 
ee your missing items Islands and Syria is now prohibited. 7 
: —- COROMATIO N§ Two interesting new issues have e 

: THE and we will make arrived from the United States, value 
** PHILATECTOR ” you a special price 3 cents each, commemorating the GET READY TO ENJOY THIS PLEASANT 

ELECTRIC to complete your set. fiftieth anniversary of the Statehoods 
a of Wyoming and Idaho. Another RECREATION DURING THE COMING 

; WATERMARK Write for our Cata- $ S ; er 

: sa DETECTOR logue and Handbook, new stamp of the 3 cent series com- WINTER EVENINGS, TO BE UP-TO-DATE 


iow to Start a 
Collection," 
etc.—100 pages, fully 
illustrated. Offers of 
The only instrument of its kind all the above, and 
that will effectively reveal water numerous other at 
marks without the aid of benzine, 


U.S.A.: Joun 
Puitie Sousa, Com 
POSER OF STIRRING 

MARCHES. 


memorates the 400th anniversary of 
the Coronado Expedition through the 
South - Western States. In oblong 
format, the design is after a 
painting featuring Coronado and his Captains. 

The latest of the “* Famous Americans ” 


| No more messy benzine 
| | No more spoiled stamps 


YOU MUST HAVE THE 
1941 EDITION 
STANDARD 


tractive bargains, sets, 
single stamps, single- 


showing them when all other methods 
country collections, 


have failed. even with stamps on series to arrive 





|| pani _aureses” Mroeeats! on —"t ges in this country is the “* Composers ” group, comprising five 
i] thing for the stamp ; . . ante . ¢ 
1] 17/6 including battery and spare collector. This won- values, 1 cent to to cents. Phi C ATA L 0 G U bE 
| bulb derful book—FREEF for is an attractive set of portraits, 
> " : 
Postage 6d. Abroad extra. 3d. Postage. one of which features J. P. Sousa, or 
the musician. 
4 eA A Mexico commemorates the POSTAGE STAMPS 
e Stamp Centenary with a set of 





OF THE WORLD 
PUBLISHED 


SEPT. 2nd 
Se. 66°" 


U.S.A. & CANADA $1.50 POST FREE 
More than 7800 Illustrations 





five values, all featuring the Penny 
Black stamp of Great Britain. A 
similar set inscribed ‘“ Aereo” 
does duty for air mail. 

fo commemorate Australia’s 
participation in the war and the 
departure of the Imperial Forces, 
the Commonwealth issues four new 
stamps, values 1d. to 6d. rhe 
design, which is the same for each 
stamp, depicts the three arms of 
the Fighting Forces (Navy, Army and Air) and the Nursing 
Service. The issue will remain on sale until about the end 
of October. 

Hong Kong will shortly celebrate 
the centenary of British occupation 


94, OLD BROAD ST. LONDON, E.(.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 











BOXFUL 
BETTER GRADE STAMPS 
Mostly 20th Century 


Choose any—ONE PENNY EACH 
Roger Cheeseman, Addiscombe Rd., Watford 





Mexico: Tue 
Stamp CENTENARY 








Ne arly lox 0 p ges 





includes every issue of the World’s Postage Stamps 
since 1840 clearly and accurately listed and revised 
according to the latest available information. 

To make sure of a copy you must order NOW as 
the edition is limited owing to paper restriction. 


PRICE LIST OF SETS AND PACKETS 


Copies of this comprehensive 192-page price list 

are still available. Thousands of interesting packets 

from all over the World, including countries in 

many of which cannot be replaced 
Send 3d. for postage. 


r al ’ “ry al 
BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 
ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155’; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45. by a special issue of pictorial stamps 
EDMUND EASTICK featuring views in and around Colony. 
. 


22, BANKSIDE ROAD. BOURNEMOUTH The 1d. and 3d. values of the 
current stamps for Ascension have 











been changed to yellow-ochre and 
value 


grey respectively, and a 4d 
Keay t y+% M Fe as in ultramarine and black is new 


to the series 
Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 


the news, 




















Iwo alues hi » been added tk 
all —s sent >. approval, at 9d. the Bre se en * ‘en WHITFIELD KING & co. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices Agencies, 40 c. on 4d., grey - green, 
G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent pe 7oc. on 7d., emerald, ov erprinted U.S.A.: Wvonmino’s Established 1869 IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
on the current stamps of Gre it Britain soTH ANNIVERSARY 
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HAur, WwHo Goze TRERE | 


“ MAN Wiv THE. O8X<O a é 
* Pass THE OO . ALi WERE, 


For Information apply to:— 


OXO (CANADA), LTD., OXO W.S.A.), LTD., OXO (S. AFRICA), LTD., BANSTEAD & CO., LTD., J. D. HUTCHINSON & CO 
1910, St. Antoine Street, 51, Sleeper Street, 3, Progress Lane, SINGAPORE. P.O. Box 43, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. BOSTON, MASS. CAPE TOWN. HONG KONG. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
‘ton RDAY, OCTOBER [9 Ty40 
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